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GENERAL STEUBEN. 

Awona the heroes of the American Revolution three soldiers of 
foreign birth stand prominent im the memory of the present gene- 
ration. Lafayette, the gallant, gay, yet statesmenlike Parisian ; 
Pulaski, the dashing Polish sabreur ; and Steuben, the thought- 
ful, creative German, are remembered eqnally with his country- 
man De Kalb, with Hamilton the Barbadian, with Allen and 
Gatesfand Lee. It was, moreover, a striking testimony to the 
purity of our fathers’ 
cause, that it could at- 
tract to its support the 
hands as well hearts of 
these brave European 
soldiers. It would, in- 
deed, be difficult to 
decide which was of 
most importance to the 
struggling patriots of 
the thirteen colonies— 
the material aid afforded 
by the experience in 
military matters of these 
distinguished generals, 
or the moral assistance 
lent by their dis- 
interested sympathy. 

It is natural that the 
memory of Steuben 
should be especially 
cherished by our Ger- 
man fellow-citizens. 
Although for many 
years of his life a resi- 
dent of America, he was 
a German no less by 
birth and ancestry than 
in thought and habit. 
He was a native of the 
Prussian city of Magde- 
burg, where he was 
born, in the year 1730, 
of an ancient and noble 
family. At the very 
early age of fourteen he 
entered the army of 
Frederic II., afterwards 
known as the Great 
Frederic, and under 
that fierce and energetic 
monarch was soon pro- 
vided with employment. 
The second Silesian war 
broke out in 1744, the 
year in which he donned 
the royal uniform, and 
he formed part of the 
expevition which laid 
siege to Prague. The 
Austrians, however, 
advanced in unexpected 
force, and the beleaguer- 
ing army was compelled 
to evacuate Bohemia. 
Through the ensuing 
Seven Years’ War Steu- 
ben serveg with credit, 
was taken prisoner 
and carried into Russia 
during its continuance. 
The Czar Peter, how- 
ever, set him at liberty, 
and offered him em- 
ployment in the Rus- 
sian army, promising 
favor and advancement ; 
but Steuben declined to 
Serve in ranks against 








which he had so lately fought under his own sovereign, and 
returned to Prussia. Until the conclusion of peace in 1762 he 
served with distinction in the Prussian cavalry, and at the ter- 
mination of hostilities left the service. 

During the ten or twelve ensuing years Steuben lived unobtru- 
sively in France ard Prussia, but on intelligence of the revolt of 
the American Colonies of Great Britain, he determined to throw 
his influence and experience upon the side of the transatlantic 
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patriots. His services were gladly accepted, and prov 

invaluable. To his knowledge of the military art and patie: 
perseverance, the organization of our revolutionary armies w: 
chiefly due. An indefatigable worker, he never ceased in h - 
efforts for augmenting the efficiency of the staff, and the organ 

ization of regimental discipline; nor were his exertic: 

unrewarded. 

Strange to say, nevertheless, no public monument has yt 
been erected to th’ 
distinguished _ offices 
Sixty-two years have 
now elapsed since h: 
decease, and the lack o: ° 
any substantial mx - 
morial to his name h: 
but recently attracte 
the attention of th. 
German _ populatior. 
Festiva!'s have been he): 
in different parts of ti. 
country for the purpos 
of raising funds for th 
erection of a suitab! 
monument, and the suc 
cess they have met wit 
is thus far satisfactory 
The festival of the Ger- 
mans in New York wa 
held on Monday, Jul: 
26, at Jones’ Wood, an“ 
was very numerousl: 
attended. The princi 
pal speakers on the 
occasion were Prof. 
Anton Fister, former): 
of the University ci 
Vienna, and G. Struve 
of the duchy of Hesse. 
All the German militar: 
companies and Sanger- 
Vereine were present. 
and the procession whicl. 
they formed on leaving 
the Steuben House, on: 
the morning of the 26th, 

= was really a fine spec- 
tacle. The Vereine pre- 
sent were the Colonia, 
Euphonia, Freier Man- 
nerchor, Allemania, 
Mannerchor, Germania, 
Mozart Verein, Rhei- 
nisch Sanger Bund, 
Social Reform Verein, 
Schillerbund, Uhland- 
bund. Beside the Fifth 
Regim:::+ of New York 
mili, che Steuben 
Guu. of Brooklyn, and 
the Steuben Rifles and 
Jackson Guard of Wil- 
liamsburg were present, 


The Marshal of the 
Festival was Philipp 
Emmerich. Bountiful 


supplies of lager bier 
were provided for the 
thirsty, while gymnas- 
tic exercises and dane- 
ing invited the agile. 
A number of young 
men amused the as- 
sembled multitude by 
climbing up greased 
poles, running races in 
eacks, ard performing 
eimilar feats. 
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TheJnet of the féte were eight handred dollars, and 
those of the festival held on the same day at Washington 
amounted to one thousand dollars. 








FROM AFAR. 
Ox! say, thou beating heart, so oft deceived, 
Will thy wild throbbings never, never cease? 
Wilt thou not reste-thou that so sore hast grieved— 
At last in peace? 


Thy youth is past; its hopes in ruins lie; 
The roses from life’s tree all scattered seem; 
Ah! that which once could lift thee to the sky 
Was but a dream. 


The flowers are gone; to thee remains the thorn, 
And from thy wound wells slow the crimson tide; 
For grief alone, and longing, rage and scorn, 
Thy hours divide. 


And yet, were one to bring of Lethe’s steam, 

And say, ‘‘ Thou shalt be healed; here taste and know 
How sweet oblivion’s soothing waters seem,’’ 

I’d answer, ‘‘ No.’”’ 


Though but a mocking phantom was that spell, 
So fair, so blissful did the vision prove, 

That in each breath I draw I feel too well 
I still can love. 


Then bleed in silence, heart, and let me go; 
I seek some quiet spot by night and day, 
Where I, with my last song, my love and woe, 
May pass away. 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


The Only Way.—The Georgia News has an account of a lynching affair 
that took place at Enterprive, Miss , last week, which will soon become abso- 
Intely necessary to us in New York. A negro belonging to Dr. Miller, of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroat, having outraged the person of a young lady who 
had been entrusted to his care, was committed to prison. As the crime had 
been committed with considerable aggravation the public sentiment was 
aroused. Accordingly, at night he was taken from his place of confinement 
and hung by the neck toa limb of an adjoining tree. The efforts of one or 
two persons to allay the excitement and prevail npon the people to defer to 
the slower process of the law were utterly unavailing. 

On Monday morning, when our informant left Enterprise, the nego was still 
dangling from the tree of his execution, a terrible and we hope it may prove a 
potent warning against the repetition of such viilainies. 

The young woman thus cruelly outraged is said to be virtuous and respecta- 
ble, and her mental sufferings are represented as being intense and heart- 
rending. It is reported that since the atrocity sbe has made no less than 
three attempts upon her own life, wuich were discovered in time to prevent 
success. 

A Noble Tribute to Woman,—A correspondent, who signs himself 
Thomas Connery, sends us the following interesting anecdote of Daddy Rice’s 
appearance at our friend Henry Wood’s Minstrels, the other evening. Daddy, 
it seems, gave a short lecture on Woman, in which he said: 

“ Dey may rail agin women as much as dey like, but dey can’t set me agin 
dem. Ihab always in my life found dem t+ be fust in lub, fust in a quarrel 
fust in de dance, fust in de ice-cream saloon, and de fust, best, and de last in 
de sick room. What would we poor debils do widout dem. Let us be born as 
young, as ugly and as helpless as we please, and a woman’s arm am open to 
receibe us. She it am who gubs us our fust do-e of castor oil, and puts cloze 
*pon our helplessly naked limbs, and cubbers up our foots and toeses in long 
flannel petticoats; and it am she, as we grow up, who fills our dinner baskets 
wid deughnuts and apples as we start to school, and licks us when we tears 
our trousis.’’ 

Cur correspondent is most probably a young Irishman. for he considers 
Daddy Rice as a veritable darkey. This is, however, a tribute to his ability as 
a nigger delineator. 

Thrilling Scene.—The north-western part of Augusta county, Virginia, 
was visited by a heavy rain on Friday evening of last week, destroying several 
mill dams and a quantity of grain. 

“ A young lady. Miss Hettie Lamb, in attempting to cross Moffett’s run was 
washed from her horse and carried down the stream some distance, when she 
canght hold of a tree and sustained herself for two hours, crying in the most 
piteous terms for those on shore to save her. The stream was so deep and 
rapid that assistance could not be rendered during all that time, until at last 
Mr. George Showalter peri'led his own life in a desperate effort to save her 
He went into the raging. rearing stream, and by his efforts, which were 
generously seconded bv Mr. Martin Hall, of Bridgewater. she was rescued 
Notwithstanding her perilous condition she retained her relf-possession during 
all the time, and by her courage aided very much the efforts made to rescue 
her.”’ 

A Fast Young Lady.—in the New Haven (Ct.) News we find the fol- 
lowing: 

A young lady, of this city, by the name of Higgins, of respectable connec- 
tions, who had a desire to see the sights of New York, had her bair cut and 
trimmed, and dressed herself yesterday in male attire, and went to West 
Haven to take the cars for Gotham, where, in company with some of her com- 
panions, she hoped to enjoy the glorious Fourth. Her father was informed, 
however, of her intentions, and arrived at the dendt just as she was stepping 
on board of the train, and prevented her from carrying eut her plans. 

The Sublime of Dirt.—An Irish gentleman named Hennessey last week 
kicked a Scotch vagabond. The boot cannot be cleaned. 

French Gammon.—<A foolish Boston paper has the following: “ At a 
recent convivial dinner at Cambridge, Mass., the feature which caused 
the liveliest demonstration of applause was Professor Agassiz’s announcement 
that he regarded himself ‘no longer a European’ (unon which the whole 
company ro<e and cheered), saying that he designed to remain in America, if 
for no other reason, to show the world that learning here could be free from 
the trammels of routine, as our foref:thers made our Government free { rom 
the interference of all external powers.’’ 

We have the best authority for stating that Louis Napoleon never made any 
offer to M. Agassiz, and even if he did, the refusal of them is no compliment 
to this country M. Agassiz, who, though a chemist and druggist, is a man of 
sagacity, well knows the tyrant’s offers are not worth a minute’s purchase. 
We, as Americans, are very glad to have M. Agassiz among us; but the idea 
that rhubarb and magnesia can’t do without him on this continent is absurd. 
If he were to go we should even have assafcetida enough left behind. 

Eatanswiil.—We remember reading, some twenty years since, a novel 
called “Pickwick,’’ written by a lively young Cockney whose name bas escaped 
us. We little thought. in what we considered his absurd exaggeration, that 
the editorial vagaries of the Eatanswill Papers would be repeated in our own 
great and glorious country, yet we see it every day. Raymond calls Bryant a 
villain ; Bennett dubs Greeley a galvanised squash, Brooks a booby, and dares 
the ¢e'unct editer of the Vesper Mirror to compare himself with a donkey. 
All these slightly humiliate the Press of this country. We should like our 
editors to treat one another as gentlemen, if they knew how, or at all events, 
if they left it alone, to doit quietly. What can be more dis'ressing to an 
American than to read such a paragraph as this in that otherwise excellent 
journal, the Livingstone Sentinel : 

The best answer we can give to the last article concerring us in the Dans- 
ville Herald, is to copy it entire. We leave it to the community whether the 
illiterate and egotistical young man who assumes to edit that paper, is not 
entitled to some consideration at their hands. Here is the article, which we 
copy from the Herald of last week : 

“Since the issue of our last number we have been treated te the promised 
blast in the ‘ regular issue’ of the ‘Sentinel of Democracy.’ Real y, judging 
from the bombastic display our little squirt of a neighbor makes upon paper, 
of ‘we,’ ‘ our reporter,’ ‘our messenger,’ &c., &e., one might to suppose that 
his name was legion, and that he was not the insignifieant, supercilious, eon- 
temptible puppy that a short acquaintance discloses him to be in reality. 
After reading what he doubtless inten’ ed asa complete annihilation of the 
Sheriff, we were fercibly reminded of the words of Horace, which seemed to 
us faithfully descriptive of thi« exhibition of Titan travail. Parturiunt montes. 
4 nascitur ridiculus mus, which we will translate for the benefit of our little 
neighbor, ‘ The mountains labored, and a little wee mouse was born.’’ 

Very Inecensistent.—A New York paper, which shall be nameless, but 
which rendered itself remarkable for its efforts to create a war between Eng- 
land and the United States. during the grand bogus-outrage-Styx rifleball-hit 
ting-visitation-mpudence of the English, has the following very amiable 
suggest'on about the Japanese monkeys lately picked up in one of their absurd 
junks off Californie: “A memorial to the President has been numercusly 
signed. asking the Government to send these shipwrecked sailors, thus acciden 

ly thrown upon our shores, back to their native land It is thought that 
the occasion will afford an exeellent opportu rity for our Gavernment te mani- 
fest a friendly feeling towards the Japanese "’ It seems strange to our Ameri 
een notiins that he should recommend such Mandness to a miverable race 
who considers us all barbarians, while Le was anxious to plunge us in a war 
with our best customer. 

A Cold-blooded Murderer.—A man named Spsfford hae been com 
mitted to prison, charged with poisening hix wife, child and servant The 
cause for so villainous an act is a guilty attachment to a woman of bad repu 
tation at Shaftsbury The eviderce against him is chiefly circumstantial. and 
reema very strong. Contrary to his usual custor he prepared breakfast in 
the morni ¢g nf pers'stently refused—also contrary to bis habit—to partake 
Of the colfce he had mace, Soon alter they were taken ill, aud the wile is ex- 





‘ 
ted to die. Itis stated that an apotheoary wears he sold the poison to 
is man, and the general opinion is he is guilty. he 

‘What a Washington !—It is reported that Curran, the celebrated Irish 
wit, was introduced one evening to a dwarf, who, however, boaeted that he 
was descended froma celebrated giant. ‘And a devil of a descent, 1oo.’’ said 
Curran. We may say the same of John A, Washington. The Philadelphia 
Evening Journal says : 

‘“« There is a report that Mr. John A. Washington designs to remove the re- 
mains of the ‘Father of his Country’ from Mount Vernon, previous to the 
transfer of the property to the ladies of the Mount Vernon Association. We 
are prepared for any manifestation of meanness upon the part of that indivi- 
dual. After the eane speculation, and the exorbitant demands he has made 
upon a patriotic association, we are ready to believe that he would even sell 
the bones of ‘his ilustrious aneestor to some curious anatomist. The chief 
object of the proposed purchase is to secure the tomb of Washington from 
injury. Mount Vernon is of little interest to the Assoeiation without it.’’ 

Another paper says that he has actually sold the sacred bones of George 
Washington to Barnum, te be exhibited at his Museum at twenty-five cents 
a head—children half price. We can only say, Barnum would reeoil with 
horror from such baseness, if the degraded descendant of Washington did not. 
Is there no public opinion in America ? 

A Narrow Escape.—The numerous instances we meet with every day 
of women claiming men as husbands, long lost to them by desertion—is be- 
coming very alarming, since no man ean be sure when he goes out in the 
morning that he will return home to his affectionate spouse, as he may be 
suddenly pounced npon and carried off by some strong-minded but mistaken 
woman, under the belief that he is her long-lost John, Tom or Bill, as the ease 
may be. An exchange says that a gentleman connected with one of the New 
York Directories was nearly carried off the other day. The facts are these : 

‘“‘Mrs. Mary Ann Forbes, who lives in New York, has a truant husband, who 
deserted her many years ago. A few days ago she saw a man, whom she im- 
mediately pounced upon as her absent spouse. He denied the identity, and 
the matter assumed so serious a character that an investigation was had before 
the Mayor. Here the lady deseribed certain marks on her husband, and the 
suspected man, named W. , to satisfy the lady and his Honor, stripped off 
his coat and rolied his shirt-sleeves up to his arm-pits, exhibiting a powerful 
pair of arms, upon which the initials of Forbes No. 1 were sought in vain. 
The widow had to give in, and Mr. W—— was pronouneed not to be Mr. 
Forbes.’’ 

Charivari,—That pleasant place, Bolton, on the Lake George, has been 
the scene of an adventure. A Mr. B , having married a third wife, behaved 
so badly to her that she had to leave him. Whereupon he took to himself a 
lady of the frail order, installing her in his better half’s vacant place. This 
so roused the indignation of the neighbors, that they treated the happy but 
unvirtuous pair to a serenade of a very unpleasant melody. Mr. B fetched 
a gun and fired among the musicians, wounding several with buek shot. Upon 
their re‘urning in greater numbers to tar and feather him, they found the 
birds had flown to Albany. 


Buffalo Morals.—A Mr. Cowen, being jealous of his wife, cowhided a 
gentleman whom he believed to be her lover. Whereupon she publishes the 
tollowing spicy letter: 

‘‘T was married to Mr. James W. Cowen some eight years since. I was pre- 
viously married to a man infivitely Mr. Cowen’s superior. At Mr. Cowen’s 
solicitation, a diverce was obtained by me from my then husband. Mr. Cowen 
had been in the habit of visiting me often, and knew me well; and if my course 
was ever ‘ erratic,’ it was quite as much so before my marriage with Mr. Cowen 
as it has been since, and he knew it. Soon after ovr marriage his true 
character and jealous disposition began to appear. He has, without the least 
provocation, annoyed me in every pussible manner. His abuse, at times, has 
been more than I could bear, and I have left bim from time to time for that 
reason and no other; and whenever I have returned to ‘his bosom’ it has 
always been at his earnest solicitation, and not until he has made ample 
apologies for his ill treatment of me, and promised that he would never make 
a fool of himself again. 

‘* The fact is, Mr. Editor, he is an Irishman, and possesses a very limited 
amount of common sense. I have borne with his insolence and abuse until 
forbearance has ceased to bea virtue. On Monday last he came home, and I 
was out. In the eveniog his conduct towards me was so cruel and inhuman 
that I could not endure it, and] left him and went to a neighbor’s house, 
where I have been since. The gentleman who received the castigation at his 
hands is almost an entire stranger to me, and was not privy to my leaving Mr. 
Cowen, and he is not responsible for my acts. Mr. Cowen has watched the 
house where I em stopping since Tuesday last, and the gentleman alluded to 
having called to see a person other than myself, and having been seen to enter 
the house by Mr. Cowen, it was to him ‘confirmation strong as proof of Holy 
Writ,’ and you have the sequel in the ‘ cowhiding affair.’ 

“ Truly yours, 











Maria Cowen. 
** Buffalo, July 24, 1858.’? 


A Bonne Bouche for Japonicedom.—the grand-daughter of the 
Duchess of Kent, Princess Feodore of Langenburg, is about to marry the 
Duke of Saxony’s son 

The ex-royal family of France have arrived in London from an English 
watering tour, and are going to Great Malvern. The Duke and Duchess 
@Aumale and the Princess Clementine are at Twickenham, a village near 
London, and on the banks of the Thames. Strange enough, they occupy, as 
owners, the very bouse in which their father, Louis Philippe, taught French, 
when he was tutor to the family of Sir James Butler, Bart. Well said J hn 
Brougham, our great dramatist, once to poor Major Rodgers, ‘‘Time has its 
revenges |’? And we may yet see Recorder B—— blacken Eranch’s boots as 
extensively as he did his character, to please Mayor Tiemann. 

The Count de Paris, the Duke de Chartres, and the Prince and Princess 
Joinville and their two children arrived at Ostend on Thursday from London. 
The two first-named are proceeding to Mecklenburg, while the Prince and 
Princess Joinville will rejoin the Princess Clementine de Saxe Coburg Gotha in 
Hungary. 

The French papers state that Queen Victoria will arrive at Babelsburg, the 
residence of the Prince and Princess Frederick William, on the 12th of August, 
and remain about a fortnight 

A letter from the Hague, of the 17th ult., says: ‘‘ The King and Queen gave 
a private audience yesterday, at the Palace of Noordeinde, to General Man- 
souroff, the Russian Minister, who presented to their Majesties General 
Todtleben.”’ 

We are happy to add that the Czar has returned from Archangel to §&t. 
Petersburg, and has entirely recovered from his cold in the head, or woxon 
goshen, as they call it in Russia. 

We conclude with the announcement tat Mr. Alfred Tennyson, accompanied 
by Mrs. Tennyson and his youthful sons, has arrived at Little Holland House 
from -his seat, Farringford, Isle of Wight. We leave Japonica to find out 
where Alfred Tennysen reigns. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


Parllamentary Summary. 


Hovse or Lorps —On the 21st and 224 July nothing of intesest transacted 
chiefly private bills. On the 23d, the bill legalising marriage with a deceas 
wife’s sister was rejected by a majority of 24. ‘he India bill was finally passed. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury sail that he hoped the distinction of caste 
would cease to be in India. He might just as well expect the distinction of 
sect would die out in England, and offer his mitre to a ranting Methodist. 

The karl of Derby said Government would give indi+criminate and impartial 
protection to ail creeds and religions, but would give no m»terial assistance to 
any measure for converting the natives. He thought it would be most un- 
desirable to attempt to remove tbe distinctions of caste, which were so inter- 
woven with the principles and feelings of the Hindoo 


Hovse or Commons.—21st July, the Jewish Oaths bill, as amended by the 
Lords, passed the House by 129 to 55. 

On the 22d a spirited debate arose between Sir Cornewall Lewis, the former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and D’Israeli, in which the former showed that 
the appropriations were considerably in excess of the estimated revenues of the 
year, while the latter explained that the actual receipts were largely in excess 
of bis estimates, and therefore justified his a: propriations. He finished by 
saying that the finances of the eountry had never been in a more healthy con 
dition, adding that England could raise fifty millions for either defence or 
offence ina day. This was intended, perhaps, asa hint to the Lord of Cher- 
bourg. 

In reply to an inquiry, Mr. J. Fitzgerald stated that the war steamer Cyclops 
was on her wav to Jeddah, to deraan’ ample compensation, and insiet on the 
punishment of the parties concerned in the recent outbreak. The Cyclops was so 
heavily armed that she could execute any service The Porte wa: notified that 
it was not sufficient to send a Pacha to Jeddah, but measures must be taken 
to vindicate British prestige in the East The Sultan had expressed his indig 
pation at the outrage, and his firm determination to exact exemplary punish 
ment for it. He had also placed at the disposal of the Brilish Minister at 


Constantinople £0,000 piastres, and announced his intention to confera pension 
of upwards of £400 on the daughter of the French Vice-Consul and t'e repre 
sentative of the English Vice-Consul. The Pacha sen’ to Jeddah wv ried 
with full powers to act without a reference to Coustant uople, anil iv declare 


mertial law if necessary. 

On the 234, Lord Stanley stated that 17.090 ad'tional treops hed been sent 
to India, and an overwhelming force would be despatched to finish the rebellion 
in the cold weather 

We call particular attention to what follows. It is clear that General Cass 
has put his foot into it by his despatch to Lord Napier: 

Mr. Fortescue asked Government whether they intended to adhere to or 
depart from the policy of their predece-sors with respect to the right of visiting 
ships suspected of slave trading, and asked what course they intended to pursue 
on that sulject? 

Mr. Fitzgerald replied that the matter was under the consideration of Govern 
ment, but he could not be expected to state what course they would take 
under circumstances which had not yet oceurred. The United States had 
invited her Majesty's Government to frame a proposition, which was now 
under consideration. He could not give a positive answer as to what would 
be done if these propositions were not accepted, but he had every reason to 
Velieve, from the manper in whici the negotiations had been earried on hitherto, 

uat they would arrive at a satislactory conclusion, 





»Ierd Palmerston did not think the answer of Mr. 8S. Fit: 2 Tnevecting 
the right of visit, a satisfactory one. They ought to know whether there 
been as yet any pleted tr tion 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the claims both of England and 
America were at present in abeyance. The United States had invited her 
Ma jesty’s Government to frame a proposition for putting down the slave trade, 
which should remove at the same time the existing difficulties between the two 
countries. The Government had responded to their invitation by concluding a 
plan which would, he trusted, answer the end proposed, and be satisfactory to 
all parties. (Cheers.) 











Petitions to the English Parliament.—A summary of petitions 
sent to the British House of Commons, from December to June, shows that 
there were 50 for universal suffrage, with 19,692 signatures; 26 for the 40s. 
freehold in Scotland, with 4,440 signatures; 198 for church-rate abrogation, 
signed by 18,811; 409, signed by 12,098 against; 9» for the repeal of Maynooth 
College Act, with 26,710 signatures; and one petition, signed by one individual, 
against opening the museums on a Sunday. 

A Manager’s Speech.—We often hear managers make speeches on this 
continent. We sometimes hear sneering speeches like Bourcicault’s, jolly 
speeches like Stuart’s, but we nevef heard a better English speech than Smith’s, 
excepting Quick’s, who said, as Caleb Quotem, on a benefit, when the rain had 
thinned the attendance, 





Oh, raino nighto, 
Spoilo benefito quito. 
*¢ After me the deluge,’’ and so enter Smith : 

Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of Drury Lane, tock his benefit on Saturday, 
the 17th inst. The opera was ‘“‘ Don Giovanni.’’ The performances concluded 
by the presentation to the enterprising manager ef a ‘‘ massive silver inkstan1.”” 
Mr. Smith made a speech on the oecasion in which he vindicaied his masage- 
ment. The following is the principal passage: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I do 
not know why you should not enjoy an opera at a low figure, if it wiil answer 
my purpose ; or why I should not ask you to come, if for one shilling you can 
hear the same artists which elsewhere cost a guinea. I feel greatly indebted 
to the press for the position in which they have placed me by their remarks ; 
but there are one or two remarks whieh have been made, which, in passing, I 
may notice. One kind critic said Signor Naudin’s voice was used up ; another, 
that Badiali could not now sing, and that Fumagalli’s voice was gone from age, 
she being exactly twenty four years old. In presenting to you the operatic 
performances | have done, I have not had a subscription list headed by Lord 
Tom Noddy—(loud laughter)—but you have a subscription list, supported by 
yourselves, and capable of sustaining one who has worked fur what he has 
obtained.”? The conclusion of this speech was hailed by hearty congratula- 


tions. 
FRANCE. 

Admirable Institution.—Louis Napoleon bas so many sins to answer 
for, that it is a pleasure to meet with some of his good deeds. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin says: ‘‘ When patients are discharged 
from the hospitals, though supposed to be eured of the disease that took them 
there, they are yet quite unfit for work. Often destitute of the means to pro- 
cure the comforts and nourishment needed to recruit their strength, they are 
soon prostrated again by disease, and reduced to seek the asylum they have 
so lately quitted, To remedy this evil the Emperor has founded in the Bois de 
Vincennes an establishment to receive workmen on their discharge from the 
hospitals, and here they are kept during their convalescence, until quite able 
to return to their usual avocations. The chief medical men attached to the 
hospitals of the capital, having suggested to the Empress the necessity there 
was for a similar establishment for young females, her Majesty has readily and 
warmly given the suggestion her support, and this house of convalescence is 
to be under her immediate patronage.’’ 


A Great Nation, that’s a Fact !—The slavery of the French is becoming 
Indicrous. In order to punish M. Villemot, the recusant editor of Figaro, the 
police caused a summons to do duty as a national guard, to be left at his house 
when they knew he wasin Belgium. He was consequently condemned to twenty- 
four hours’ imprisonment. He gives an amusing account of his captivity. 
Surely the French must by this time run on all fours. 


French Pastime.—tThe Paris correspondent of the London Times says 
that the chief employment of the Paris penvy-a-liners is to forge letters from 
the East Iniies, depicting the condition of the British in the most miserable 
colors. These ebullitions of lying and malice are causing much ill feeling 
between the two countries. France is evi‘ently travelling rapidly to another 
Waterloo, and well she deserves it. As Americans we have no special love for 
England, but we hate such meanness, bullying and malice as the French people 
and army now evince towards their ally. John Bull’s vengeance will be all the 
more emphatic for his present forbearance. 


Waterloo Avenged.—The French have hadagreattriumph. The driver 
of the #nglish coach and four horses, which takes tourists from Brussels to 
Waterloo, suddenly fell from his seat in an apopleptic attack, which seized him 
as he was drinking a glass of beer opposite a café. He was much injured from 
the fall. So was Napoleon Bonaparte injured by his fall on that very spot, but 
the apopleptic fit was occasioned by a charge of life guards. 

SPAIN. 

Royal Rottenness.—Whatever our municipal corruption may be, we 
have yet to thank our fortune we have not sunk to the slavery of France, or 
the bigoted immorality of Spain. We are only astonished that the world’s two 
foremost powers, the United States and England, hold any relation with 
either, more especially Spain. The opportunity to take Cuba is now offered to 
us daily, and we have at the head of affairs the man who signed the Ostend 
Mani‘esto. If the Presidential term of James Buchanan expires without Cuba 
being part of the United States he will stand dishonored in our national history. 
Of the utter impossibility of Spain improving we have the fo/lowing iustance : 
Extract from a private letter dated Fernando Po, May 3d: ‘ We are all 
in an uproar here a Spanish man-of-war, with a new Governor on board, 
several priests, &c., arrived here a few days ago, and the first thing the new 
Governor did was to issue a proclamation prohibiting any person going to 
church or chapel excepting the ?~4n Catholic, and no school to be allowed. 
This has made the people here q,,,,.,..aad, for they are all Baptists.”’ 


PRUSSIA. 

An Adopted Citizen Nipped in the Bud.—A London paper says: 
‘On Monday morning, in consequence of a telegraphic message received from 
Messrs. Thiedemaun & Co., corn-factors and merchants, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Jarvis, a detective, belonging to the city police force, proceeded to St. Kathe- 
rine’s Wharf, for the purpose of apprehending Otto Frederick Homoyer, a 
merchant, of Wolgast, Prussia, upon a charge of forging two bills of lading, 
purporting to be for 1,550 quarters of wheat, from Wolgast fur Newcastle- 
upon-lyne, per ship Anna, of Wolgast, the value of which was represented as 
£3,750. The prisoner was caught as he was landing from an Ostend steam- 
boat, and being entirely ignorant of the English language, expressed his wish, 
through an interpreter, to proceed for refreshments to a German hotel, and 
thence immediately to Liverpool, for the purpose of taking his passage for 
America. The officer, however, at once took him into custody, and it is sup- 
posed that he will be sent to Newcastle, where the charge against him will be 
decided. It is not known at present how that charge may ultimately be shaped, 
but it is stated that the sum of money obtained by the prisoger upon the bills 
of lading, alleged to be forgeries, exceeds £3,000.’’ This isa great loss, since, 
had he escaped, he might have run for Congress, or started a lager bier 


saloon. 
CHINA. 

The conquering business into which France and England have gone pro- 
gresses in China. Our news reaches to the 29th of April. She brings the 
only intelligence that has reached us of the ambassadors and fleet since their 
departure. The aijlied fleet, consisting of nineteen vessels of war, was at 
anchor eleven miles from the mouth of the Peiho, and 140 from Pekin. The 
vessels were separated by a mud baok from the Chinese forts which guard the 
mouth of the river, and which mount about eighty guus. The gun-boats had 
reconnoitred. Six days had been allowed to the Chinese for an answer from 
Pekin, and before that period an officer of proper rank had been deputed to 
meet the plenipotentiaries; but there was very little hope of a peaceful solu- 
tion of difficulties. The Sampson was to leave for the north again oa the 29th 
of May, with six officers and 170 men of the Royal Engineers, and two gun 
boats were to accompany her. Her Majesty’s 59:h are under orders for the 
same destination, about 1,200 native troops having arrived from Calcutta and 
Madras. The French transport Gironde had also arrived with 900 marine in 
fantry. 

Since then we have intelligence of the capture of the forts at the mouth 
of the Peiho, and that the allies were preparing to pay a visit to the, Emperor 
at Pekin, The French officers hod a very narrow escape of being poisonel at 
(anten On sitting down recently toa meal, one of the native servants hur- 
riedly pointed to ope or more diss containing fish, exclaiming, as is their 
way, ** No good—ao good.”’ A red powder, sprinkled over them. turned out, 
on examination, to be neither more nor less than svlpba eof had A un- 
fortunate dog to whom, for the sake of experiment, a portion of this curiousiy 
prepared fix was administered, died aimost immediately Suspicion falls 
upon those Cantonese who sre employed in and about these covking estab i 
ments 

Ningpo had been taken by the rebels, and all the European merchants had 
gove on doard the British ships of warthere. The Celestial Kingdom see. s tw 
be in a terribie state of bedevilment. 


» ish- 





GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 
ENGLAND. 


The Queen.—England’s Pet seems to have annoyed the common feeling 
of England by her accepting Louis Napoleon’s invitation to Cherbourg. We 
do not see how she could have refused without betraying either a spleen or a 
fear unworthy a great nation. Some of the Cockney papers have seriously 
expressed their suspicion that this uncle's n»phew intended to carry her off ! 
On the 10th August Victoria and her royal con-ort meet the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, the new married couple, at Cologne. 

The Bulwer Scandati.—*eldom has a mere wife quarrel occasioned so 
much commotion as the Bulwers’. Considering the long standing notoriety of 
their unhappy rela:ions, the attacks mare on the ec mpi-h novelist would be 
inexplicable but for the fact of the husbend being a member of the Derby 
Ministry. It is openly stated that Lord Palmerston is endeavoring to make 
the brutal condu~t of Bulwer a hande to damage the Cabiaet, and that Lady 
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is very active in the agitation, and espouses Lady Bulwer’s cause 
with much earnestness. It appears that the rumor of Lady Bulwer being 
satisfied is incorrect, and that her own son, whom she bas not seen tor seven- 
teen years, has been writing a fraudulent letter to the Times, as though be 
were his mother’s friend, wben it is well known he is acting under his father’s 


directions. These novelists seem to content themselves with fine writing, and 
not good acting. 


Very Proper.—A gentleman was summoned by a photographer for de- 
stroying a photograph at his door. When brought before the magistrate, he 
said that the picture was a likeness of his wife, and that he objected to have 
her portrait publicly exhibited. The magistrate agreed with him, and dis- 
missed the summons. We think the plan might be advantageously followed 
in New York. It is quite a nuisance to meet at every corner of Broadway the 
same abused face, framed and g!9zed, in every variety of inspiration and atti- 
tude. There is one poetical youth who catches our eye half a dozen times 
every walk we make from Delmonico’s to the St. Nicholas. Will nobody de- 

troy the nuisance ? 


Out of his Element.—A Mr. Glover, Member for Beverley, some few 
months ago was sent to jail for declaring himself eligible to sit in Parliament, 
when it was discovered that the estate belonged to his mother Since then 
the property qualification has been abolished. Upon his seat being declared 
vacant, Colonel Edwards was elected to succeed Mr. Glover. The innocent 
Glover, out of prison, and now eligible by reason of the new legislation, ap- 
peals to Edwards to give up his seat in this lover-like simile : ‘‘ What would 
the world think of the honor and spirit of a man who married a woman after 
having learned from her own lips that her confidence and love were another’s ?”’ 
Alas! we fear the ‘‘ world would think that it is by no means an uncommon 
ease.”? But now for the moral. ‘‘ What will be thought of a man who per- 
sists in representing a constituency, though well aware he was elected au pis 
aller, and that all their confidence, esteem, and I may even add, their affec- 
tions, still cling to and cluster round another!” Isn’t that pretty? Surely 
the ‘reciprocity is pot to be all om one side.’ Beverley wi'l infallibly 
“« respond”? to this tender appeal. This is enough to melt the heart of a stone, 
nay, even of a Squash Hollow grass widow. Fancy Dan Sickles with the affec- 
tions of the Sixth Ward clinging and clustering around him. A beanstalk 
amid honeysuckles! Dear little lamb! 


A Contrast.—Thg Court Journal mentions ‘‘ a pair of incidents,”’ consist- 
ing of a pair of white’kids and ‘a black pusson’’ of the Greeley persuasion. It 
seems that it takes but very little to make the House of Commons laugh. On 
Tuesday Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton entered the House, and having taken his 
seat, he took off his hat. A roar of Jaughter greated the uncovering. Sir 
Edward looked puzzled and ivquiringly. The House gave a wider laugh. At 
last Ben D’Israeli, the member for Pork and Beans, put an end to the merri- 
ment by stretching forth his band and lifting from the head of the scampish 
novelist and valorous wife oppressor a pair of white kids that, perched upon 
his topknot, had given him a most grotesque appexrance. It is not stated 
whether D’Israeli pocketed the gloves or handed them to their owner. 

The members had scarcely recovered from this diversion of kids when 
another roar rose among them. This was the sudden appearance in the place 
of honor of a nigger, black enough to even fascinate Parson Beecher. This was 
too much even for an emancipating Parliament, and when the laughter had 
evased, Mr. Thwaites, one of the members, called the attention of the Speaker to 
the fact. The House was again thrown into convulsions by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms gravely informing it that the “ colored pusson’’ was a sovereign prince, 
to wit, the Kiang of Bonny, then on a visit to his faithful and loving ally, 
Victoria of Pimlico. Bonny is a large region on the western coast of Africa. 
What increased the interest was the fact that this very sable monarch was a 

nribal before he was converted by some of those American missionaries who 
fr about the world increasing the price of Christian beef by spoiling the taste 
for human flesh. Whether the ci-devant King of the Cannibal Islands con- 
considered the well-fed members of John Bull’s Parliament so exquisitely lus- 
cious as to make his mouth water, the Court Journal only leaves us to inter. 


An Unclerical Pastime.—A great deal of amusement and not a little 
scandal was caused among the spectators at a public fé/e given in Rochester 
last week to several hundred school children, by the Rev. H. F. Phillips, curate 
of St. Margaret’s church in that city, partaking of the somewhat unclerical 
amusements of jumping and running a race ina sack! The reverend gentle- 
man, with about half-a-dozen other persons, having donned their sacks, started 
off, amid roars of laughter from the spectators, and we are informed that the 
Rey. Mr. Phillips came in the winner. 

Art Intelligence.—Madame Ristori has made a wonderful sensation at 
the St. James’s Theatre in a new play called ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth.”’ It is founded 
upon the English Queen of that name, and is constructed with much skill. 
The chief characters are Elizabeth, Mary, Burleigh, Essex, Leicester and 
Bacon. The latter is represented more as a buffoon than a philosopher—a 
kind of inferior Polonius. Madame Ristori’s performance is pronounced by all 
as the greatest of her dramatic triumphs 

The opera season has closed, and Titiens has been returned in the same 
vestal state she was received in. This prima donna, it will be remembered, in 
her contract with the English manager, made a stipulation that her ‘‘ agreement 
was to be nulland void in the event of her marrying a sovereign prince.” 
From what we have heard of her she would make a bonnie bride for the King 
of Bonny, the African sovereign» prince, whose first appearance in the House of 
Commons we have recorded elsewhere. 

The Cremorne aristocratic féfe was a partial failure, owing to a miniature 
deluge of eight hours—the protit being only £900 sterling. 

Barney Williams and better-half are engaged by Webster to open his new 
theatre. Apropos, Barney made his appearance before a London justice the 
other day against an actor, who was not content with being rude to 
Mrs. Barney, but treated Barney himself to a punch of the head for not liking 
it. The affray happened behind the scenes during the progress of the per- 
formances. 

Mr. Phelps is rehearsing Mr. Mathew’s ‘‘ Jacob Leisler’? for the Standard. 
He intends asking Mr. Dallas to be present on its first performance. 


FRANCE. 


Widow’s Grief.—The sudden re-appearance of Madame de Beauville in 
fashionable society astonished everybody till the matter was explained. Her 
husband’s death a month since bad plunged her into such despair that it was 
feared her reason would give way. She solemnly announced to all her friends 
that it was her intention to renounce the world, and devote herself to cherish- 
ing his memory. ‘ The only balm in my bitter cup will be to read over his 
letters, and live over again, in the world of thought, the blissful days of our 
union.”? 

Her friends gave it up as a case of despair, and reconciled themselves to 
osing her society. What was their astonishment to receive, a few days after, 
cards for a grand route at her house. 

On the evening of the entertainment she said to her intimate friends, ‘* You 
are astonished at me. Confess! Let meexplain : I found in my late husband's 
desk innumerable letters from Mdile. A—— of the Varieties. They were so 
tender that they convinced me [ should be a fool to moura any longer |’? 

Let us advise husbands who wish to leave disconsolate widows, to burn, just 
before they die, every billet doux that has ever been sent to them. 


The Cherbourg Feles.—The great event of the day in France is the 
Cherbourg Festival. Queen Victoria, attended by Prince Albert and the Duke 
of Cambridge, will arrive there on the evening of the 4th, and Louis Napoleon 
and Eugenie wili enter the town some few hours before their roval guests. The 
next day the graud iuterview will take place, and the inauguration is to be the 
eveut of the 7th. ‘The 6th will be spent in the roadstead. Ali this is ludicrous 
to our republican sim, licity, but as the peoples of France and England pay 
their money they ought to see the show. We pay as much money, and take it 
all out in Chinese crackers and Buncombe, on tue 4th July | 


Prince Napoleon and Count de Morny.— A scandalous story is 
whispered in the catés, and extensively circulated. It is founded on the 
tact of that adroit swindler falling against his dressing-table and receiving a 
back eye. Rumor said that it was the result of a fight between Prince 
Napoleon and the count. The count is one of the most contemptible personages 
about the French court, and trapped a Kussian countess of great wealth into 
marrying him, while he was Louis Napoleon’s ambassador in Russia, by repre- 
-enting that he was so popular in Paris, that the populace would undoubtedly 
make him emperor at the next "spectacle de barricades. But, generally speak- 
ing, Louis Napoleon is ouly Kobert Macaire on a grand scale, and his ministers 
48 50 many Jacques Strops | 


S$i1OCKHOLM. 


Punishing an Editor.—Although the following has so queer a sound 
comes to us in so many shapes that we are half inclined to believe it’ 
How pleasant to behead Greeley, Doesticks, Frank Leslie or Sol Southworth for 
a little bit of truth : 

‘Some time since M. Lindalh, editor of the Facderneslande of Stockholm 
had been co: demned to be beheaded for having accused a young lady of that 








city ot a horrible crime. On the day tixed for his executio be said to some 
nes, *) am about to suffer a deat which I have merited, and you will at 
wast see thar I die with cor . He ther teok some apers from a table and 
ave them into the care of th iy lain One letier, sealed with black, was in 
& Bible; he ok it out and place: it in bis bosor * You will take thi- letter,’ 
4 ¢ said, ‘ my aea'h, and deliver it to the person to whom it is addre-sed 
W, gentlemen, let us ge Very well, sir,’ replied the director of the 
rison, ‘ unless you apply tor pardon Mdile. Mendelsselt bas Lue power 
rant it and spare your tile * Proceed, gentlemer sid Lindalh, and at 
thie we tine taking the arm of the chaplain, with wuom he conversed in a 
’ to e descended the staircase of the pri-on, and with a tirn p crossed 
“ Courtyard which led to the plotiorm where the sealfola had been erected, 
and where the block and the executioner with his axe were in readiness 
iwelve persons, as required by the law, were present a4 witnvesses Lincalh 
topped at the foot of the steps leading up to the seaffvld, when his hands were 
ted and his eyes bandaged He then said Farewell, gentiemen » those 
who have -een my life, be careful to relate my death an y re t ’ 1a 
be can 0 ascend 'he steps In a moment he falt his hands released and the 
beniage removed trom his eyes, and tarning round saw that it had been done 
by Mdlie Mendelssohn. ‘M. Linda h,’ she said, ‘I pardon you.’ He threw 
aimee fat her feet, and taking the letter from his bo-uwm gave it to her, saying, 
. . mea se tans pardon, for my last thought was to implore it from your kind 
a t eure tha u would at least give at my mt ” 
] ¥ « r tha ned ediiois due © UAL om 


York ones. 


PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Fashions.—Several elegant dresses have been prepared within the last 
week; among them may be mentioned a dress of white tarletane with three 
skirts. The upper skirt is trimmed with a fiuted frill, and the two others 
with light bouillonnes; within these, and under the fluted frill, strips of bine 
ribbon are passed. A dress of barege, chequered in green and blue, is made 
with two skirts, both edged with a fluting of barege. The corsage is low, and 
has five points at the waist. Over it is a fichu-canezou, trimmed with a sma!l 
fluting. The sleeves are long, loose and flowing. We have seen a dress of or- 
gandi, with a flower pattern in various colors—green being the predominating 
hue. The dress has two skirts, each edged with a bias row of emerald green 
silk. The corsage is low. and is worn with a pelerine. 

An evening dress, destined to be worn at a wedding festival, consists of 
white tarletane with three skirts, edged with a ruche of tarletane. pinked. 
Over each skirt there is a fall of splendid Honiton lace. The corsage is low, 
and has a berthe of the same lace. 

Of the bonnets which have just appeared, we may mention one of mauve- 
color crape is trimmed with white and mauve-color fringe. In the inside are 
bouquets of azalia, intermingled with blonde. We have seen some bonnets 
having the front formed of white crape, and the crown of white tu'le, without 
a stiff frame, likeacap. One of these bonnets is trimmed with folds of tulle 
illusion, and on one side a boquet of jasmine. Another bonnet, of white crape, 
has a soft crown covered with tulle, spotted with black. The bonnet is edged 
on the outside with a cordon or small wreath of Parma violets. A coréon of 
the same flowers passes round the upper part of the brim in theinside. A 
bonnet, having the brim in white chip, «nd a soft crown of tulle spotted with 
black, is trimmed on one side with a bouquet of leaves, without foliage. The 
same flowers ornament the inside 

The large flat hat a la mousquetaire, which has heen so much worn of late at 
the French court, has been replaced, since the jeurney to Fontainbleau, by 
the simple gipsy hat, tied down by a gauze scarf, which fastens it beneath the 
chin. The Empress is said to have named this hat an ‘ Olivia.’”’ from the 
* Vicar of Wakefield,”? and has worn it with great suecess in her rambles 
about the Park and gardens of St. Cloud. The ladies of the Imperial court 
—_ followed her example, and the mousquetaire is consequently quite ex- 
Pp oded. 

Variety of Kisses.—We have always supposed there were but one kind 
of kisses, some of course imparting more ecstasy than cthers; but a genius 
we'l posted in Biblical lore has discovered the following varieties which seem 
to be sanctioned by that ‘‘ book of books,’’ and which we give for the benefit 
of those indulging in such luxuries, and the ladies (single and handsome, of 
course), in particuler : 

See 2 Sam., 20, 41 v. 
See 2 Sam., 14, 13 v. 
See Prov. 2, 12 v. 
Fee Ruth 2, 9 v. 

See Psalms 2, 12 v. 
See 1 Kings, 14, 18 v. 


The kiss of Salutation, 
The kiss of Reconciliation, 
The kiss of A pprobation, 
The kiss of Valediction, 
The kiss of Subjection, 
The kiss of Adoration, 
The kiss of Affection, See Gen. 14, 15 v. 

The kiss of Treachery, See Matt. 24, 49 v. 

Advice to Young Ladies.—It was only last week we urged the duty 
of yeung ladies not acting in opposition to their parents’ wishes when forming 
matrimonial alliances; but there is an exception to this as every other rale; 
where sordid feelings alone prompt the exaction, it isan outrage on the best 
feelings of a woman, and ne one can blame her not submitting to the tyranny 
of such a father. We have an instance now before us, which has just occur- 
red in Louisville. About a year since a young merchant, the accepted suitor 
of a beautiful yourg ledy, whose father sanctioned the engagement, met 
with misfortunes and failed in business. The father of the young lady, who 
was also a merchant and wealthy, assured him that it would not have any 
influence with him, and that the marriage should be solemnized at a suitable 
time. On arranging with his creditors, the affairs of the young man were 
f und to be worse than had been anticipated, when the old merchant sud- 
denly discovered he had other and more auspicious views for his handsome 
daughter. But she was true to her plighted faith, in weal or woe, and would 
not diseard her lever. Yet, as a dutiful child, she forbore grievirg her father 
by marriage without his sancticn. For several months she weekly endured 
unparental treatment, which, however, with ber unwavering affection for her 
affianced, at length prempted her to throw off the unnatural restraint. And 
so about a week since sh left her home, which was home no more, and with 
her lover, accompanied by a few but true friends, in the church of their 
faith, they were made one. Maya bright future be in store for them, anda 
speedy conviction of his error await the father. 


Turkish Boudoir.—In Mrs Hornby’s “‘Stamboul”’ we meet with the 
following description of a Turkish Jady’s apartments: 

“These rooms were prettiest of all and looking on to the garden. They 
were hung with pale blue silk instead of flowered chintz, like the others; for 
the lady inhabitant had been a present from the Sultan, and etiquette demands 
that her apartments be better furnished and adorned than all the rest. Her 
bed-reom was charmingly fitted up—a deep alcove covered with rich Persian 
carpets, filled with luxurious enshions and embroidered coverlets, taking up 
one side of it. On the other *ide was a light green and gold bedstead, covered 
with gauze curtains. The toilette-table was extremely pretty, dressed with 
muslin and Jace, after our fashion, a Persian looking-glass, shaped like a sun- 
flower, in mother-of-pearl, hanging above it. The ceiling was painted with a 
trellis-work of birds, leaves and flowers. Three steps led into the cool aal> 
shady garden, and to the wide-spreading household tree I told you of. Oppo- 
site the aleove were doors—one led into » sitting room hung with the same 
blue silk aud furnishe! with richly cushioned divans; the other opened into a 
beautilul white marble bath, the air still heavy with steam and perfume.’’ 


Webster on Divorce.—At a time when pretexts the weakest are resorted 
to as an excuse tor divorce, we give the sentiments of one of our greatest men 
on this subject. Speaking one day of the early Romans, Mr. Webster said 
he could believe almost everything related by historians of their extraordinary 
virtues, public and domestic, when he dwelt upon the fact that though their 
laws authorized divorce, yet, for the first five hundred years, no in/ividual 
ever availed himself of such a licence! ‘It was the domestic trainiog,’’ he 
raid; ‘‘it was the mother who made the Publicola, a Camillus and Coriolanus. 
Women, protected by the inviolability of the nuptial bond, were invested with 
a dignity that gave authority to instruction, and mace the domestic hearth 
the nursery of heroes. Public virtue,’’ he said, ‘‘ fell with private movality. 
Under imperial Rome divorces were sought for and obtained upon most frivo 
lous pretexts, and all domestic confidence was destroyed. The inevitable con- 
sequence was the loss of public morality. Men who had been false to their 
private obligations could not be true to their public duties. Casar divorced 
his wife and betrayed his country. The sanctity of the nuptial bond is, in my 
opinion, the principal, if not the chief, cause of the superior refinement, free- 
dom and prosperity enjoyed at the present time by Christian nations.’’ 








CHESS. 


All emnmumnications intended for the Chess Department should be addressed to 
T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Bux 2495, N. ¥. P. O. 


M. W., New Bedford, Mass.—Serious illness in the tamily of Mr. F, compels 
him to forego the pleasure of his intended trip to Birmingham. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. —YouNG CanaDA. If your problem is sound, and the posi- 
tion as sent to us correct, it is cer'ainly a good one. At all events, we can- 
not solve it as it now stands. Please forward the solution, if there is one, 
which we much doubt.—W. N. Bo.i'nG, Petersburg, Va. Our “* Hand-book’’ 
las been sent to you. It is the only work conta‘ning the ‘‘ Defeat of the 
Muzio Gambit”’ published in this country. A tew copies of the paper con 
taining Loyd’s problem, No. CXXXVIII , were issued with an error in the 
diagram. This is the correct position : White, Q at K Kt 6; Kt at Q Ba; 
Bat QKt2; KatKB6. Black, Q at K7; BatQB5; Pat Q6; K at y 5. 
White mates in two moves.—T. H.=mrrmu, Newark, N. J. Your problem is 
correct, and will in due time appear.—G. C. W., Cohoes. N. Y. Black may 
then play QB to Q7, and defeat the mate suggested.—FLatsvsn. The pro 
blem is correct; the move you suggest would stalemate B ack.—G. B 8S, 
Baltimore. The above answer toG. C. W. is a reply to your first solution. 
In your second, Black may check with Queen, &.—ANnonymovs, N. Y. 
‘* Frére’s Chess Hand book” will give you all the elementary instruction re 
quired.—E. A. B., Charleston, 8. C. Problems all correct except No 2 and 
No. 4. In the former, Q to K B 2 defeats the mate. In the latter, try Kt to 
K 4, &c.—T. Y., Maiden Lane. Join the New York Club, 29 Bond street. 
You can play at Hoffman’s Saloon, corner of Nassau and Fulton streets, 
during the afternoon. For elementary instruction buy a Chess Hand-book. 
—W. ScHUFFNER. The matter will be considered —R. M., Stillwater, Minn. 
Diagrams sen The problem is an incorrect version of one well known. 
The K should stand on B 6 sq. 





Commuusications Recsivep—S. Loyp, with portrait; Dr. Rem, with portrait; Joun 
GARDNER, with portrait; A. B , Charleston, 8.C., with portrait; T. M. Brown, 
with por'rait; K , Utica ( the correct position below); MatHew WILson, Esq., 

} B C , Hoboken, N. J ; D 8. Roperts, San Francisco: J. 





New Bedford. Mass. ; FE 
H M., Avon Springs (Send along the “ phiz’’); E. Prnac, Esq., N. O. (The list 
©? books will soon appear); F. H. T , Providence (Have written you. Game 
also received); L. Pavisen, Dubuque, lowa: J. H. Pomeroy, Sec. of Bloom 
ington Chess Club, Ill ; Matakorr (We thmk not); C.J J. (Have written to 
you at Bayou Sara, La ); Mepicus (Prize problems received. Where is the 
portrait and the three-move position’); W. E. Carrer, Lancaster, Va. ; 
Jacos Enson, Phila. (Have written to you). 

SOLUTIOsS TO PROBLEMS Reckivep—Gen. Jonn A. Dix (Your solution of Mr 


Brown’s problem is correct. It will gratify Chess players generally to learn 
that you take an intere-t in their favorite game; Dr. R, Phila ; E. A. B., 
Charleston, 8.C ; J. H. M., Aven Springs; H. M. O., Baltimore, Md. ; H. M. D 
Baltimore (Sclution correct. Frére’s Chess Hand-book contains over thirty 
choice problems); ?. J. D., Hoboken, N. J. solution to problem re 
ierred to. 


(see 





Mr. Moreny’s Domves.—We agree with the correspondent who writes us 
the following: ‘‘The greatest interest manifested in our Chess 
circles respecting the achievements of our glorious young champion in 
Europe. Auy persons in receipt of priva'e correspondence from England 
therennent—and w oint particularly to ‘he public-«pirited founder of the 
Cc Menikly—would do the American Chess world a world of favors if they 


| would be sv g od as al once lo communicate through some public channel 





all they know. ‘ Hide not your light under a bushel,’ gentlemen of the 
privileged class, in the name of the New Testament, good sense, and the 
unanimous plebiscitum of American Che-s players.”’ 

Mr. Morpuy’s Vistr To THE Loypon Cress Civn.—On Wednesday evening last 
this Club was the scene of no little animation, owing to Mr. Morphy’s having 
accepted an ir vitation to spend some hours with its members. He was ae- 
companied there by Herr Lowenthal, and most cordially received by Mr. T. 
Mongredien, its President, and the Hon. Sec.. Mr. G. Medley. Mr. George 
Walker, the well-known author and player, was also present. It being de- 
termined to have a consultation came, the players were selected by lot, and 
Messrs. Morphy and Mongredien became pitted against Mr. Medley and Herr 
Lowenthal. The result. after some hours’ pley, was a drawn game. A 
second parti was afterwards arranged, when Mr. Morphy was joined by 
Messrs. G. Walker and Greenaway. and Herr Lowenthal had the pleasure of 
being allied with the President avd the Secretary of the Club. This game 
was of a highly intere-ting nature, and we recret the time would not allow 
of its being finished. We shall publish both games »t on early opportunity. 
The mewbers of the Club mustered strongly, and watched the play as it pro- 
ceeded with marked attention —London Era. July 18. 

Marcu BETWEEN Mr. Morpny anp Herr Lowentiat.—We last week informed 
our readers that a match at Chess was in course of arrangement between 
the American champion. Mr. Paul Morphy, and Herr Téwenthal. These ar- 
rangements have been brought to a most satisfactorv conclusion, and the 
match will be duly commenced on Monday next. The winner of the first 
nine g»mes is to be the victor The stake iv £100 a side, and the play is te 
take place on four days in each week, viz., Monday. Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday. One game will be p!ayed at each sitting, unless adjourned by mu- 
tual consent. Half the games to be played at the St. George’s, and half at 
the London Chess Clubs. The games to be exclusively the property of the 
players. The event is creating no little interest in the Chess world, and we 
trust that some fire play will be elicited from both combatants. Mr. Morphy’s 
rapid rise to the high position he oceupies is vnexampled: his ege is bat 
twenty-one, yet in all parts of the game his skill equals that of the most 
experienced players. n eighty-five games, contested on even terms against 
the foremost players of America, he lest but three; and when giving odds, 
and playing blindfeld, his success has been in the same extraordinary pro- 
portion. In his last blindfold play he won six garmes out of seven that he 
played simultaneynsly. Our report of last week shows that after recovering 
from the fatigue of a voyage across the Atlantic, and the excitement natu- 
ral on finding himeelf among strangers, his play has been similar to that 
exbibited in America. We have had opportunities of hearing the expression 
of his opinion on the openings with whieh he seems himeelf thoroughly 
acqusinted, and have seen him conduct most difficult endings with the skill 
of a finished tactician. Tre advent among us of a player so distinguished 
is calculated materially to benefit the cause of Chess. The various laborers 
on behalf of the Chess publie «ill, in consequence, doubtless be sunplied 
with much valuable and origins! matter. and «pecimens of first rete play be 
placed in the hands of every reader of Chess literature. Mr. Léwenthal has 
everv reason to admire the straightforward manner in which he has been 
met by his opponent, and must be gratified also at the hearty support ac 
corded to him by h‘s friends. They have hacked him readily and generously, 
and he no doubt will exert himself to the utmost, to show himself worthy of 
their confidence. The conditions sre eo simple and eonceived such a 
spirit of fairness, that no difficulty w'i\atever is likelv toarice, Should any such 
occur, however, the interests of both parties are pliced in such able hands 
that thev would be readily overcome. The seconds of Mr. Morphy are Lord 
Arthur Hay and the Rev. J. Owen, and those of Mr. Lowenthal Messrs, 
Barnes and Oldham. Mr. Staunton bas been named umpire, and Mr. Lewis 
stakeholier.—Era. 
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PROBLEM CXLIX.—By E. B. 








MARACHE. White to play and mate in seven moves. 
BLACK. 
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Svusseqvent to penning the brief announcement regarding this match in our 
last, we found the original terms of play had undergone considerable modifi- 
cation. In the first instance it had been agreed that the match should con- 
sist of the first seven games, to be played entirely at the St. George’s Chess 
Club, for a stake of £50 aside. It was afterwards arranged that the amount 
to be played for should be doubled, that the number of games should be 
increased (the winner of the first nine instead of seven to be victor), and that 
one-half ot the games should be played at the St. George’s, and one-half at 
the London Chess Club in Cornhill. The first game came off on Monday last, 
at the rooms of the former club, in St. James’s street, and after an arduous 
struggle of many hours’ duration it terminated, as wil! be seen hy the sub- 
joined record of the moves, as a drawn battle.—ZJll. London News, July 24th. 


GAME L.—(PsiLipor’s DrFENce.) 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. L. Mr. M. Mr L. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 20 KttoQR4 QtoQR4 
2KKttoKB3 PtoQ3 21 Kt toQB3 PtoK 4 
3 PtoQ4 P tks P 22 KRtoK5 Bto K2 
4 Kt tks P KttoK B3 23 QR to K sq QtoQKts 
6 QKtwQBs BtoK 2 24 Rtks R (ch) R tks R 
6 BtoK2 Castles 25 R tks R (ch) B tks RK 


BtoB2 
QteoQghkh4 
Qto QT 


PtoQB4 
QKtwQBs 
QKBtoKS 


iQYioK7T 
Kt toQk4 
Kt tks P 


Castles 
8 KKttoK BS 
9QOBwKB4 


oe! 





10 QtoQ2 PtoQ4 PtoK BS Kt oQBs 

ll b tks P K Kt tks P QtoK2 Q to Q B8 (ch) 
12 QR toQ sq Kt tks B K to B2 Q tks Q Kt P 
13 Q tks Kt QtoQR4 Btks K BP Qtks QRP 

14 Bo Qs QR to Q °q Q to QKt5 QtoQKe 

15 Ktto K Kt 5 K Bt Kt to Q Kt3 QtoK BS 

16 Q tks B PtoKR3 @ tks Q Kt P P to K Kt3 

17 QtoK R4 Kt to Q! i BtoQ3 Kt to K 4 





18 
19 


PtoQR3 K R to K sq 387 QtoQ BS (ch) KKtoR2 
K R to K sq QtoQKt3 38 Kt to Q2 Q to K @ 5 (ch) 

And, after a few more moves, the game was resigned a» drawn 
The second game, which presents even fewer points of intere-t than the fore 
going, wes played at the London Chess Club on Tuesday, and was seured by 
Mr. Morphy. We shall give the moves next week. 

Game between Messrs. Morpiuy and Bopen. 
(Scorcu GaMurr. ) 








WHITE. BLACK. WHITE BLACK 
Mr M. Mr. B. Mr. M Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 19 Q Kt tks B Q tke Kt 
2K KttoK BS QKtteoQB3 20 Q to her B3 & to her sq 
3PwQ4 P iks ? 21 F KR4 Pio QK's 
4K BwQB4 KBtoQB4 I KB K to Kt 2 
5 Castles Pin Qs 23 Kt tke B B tks Kt 
6P0QB KKtwKB3 w24PtoK5 QR te Q B sq 
7 Ptks P K BtoQkt3 25 Bto Q Kt aq KteK B2 
8 QKLtIOoQBs Cas les 26 P to K 6 (eb) K tu Kt 2 
9 Pte Qs KttwQR4 27 Qw her3 PwKB4 
10 K BwQs PtoQBa4 8 Pike K BP YQioK KS 
11 VBtoK Kt5 PwkK RS 79 Pike Kh Ae P (tke YQ Ktl 
12 Q@BtwKR4 QBto K Kt 5 30 PwK BS QwK BS 
138 PtoK KS QBtoK R4 31 P‘oK7 PwoQbs5 
14 PwK Kt4 QBtoK Kt3 32 Qto K Kt3 PtoQBs 
15 Q to her 2 K R to K eq 33 OR to K 6 Q to her 5 (ch) 
16 QR to K sq K BoQB2 34 QtoK B Q tks QP 
17 VKt-to QKUS Kto R2 J5 P to K BO (ch) 
18 Q & tks Kt P tks B And Black struck his colors 
SoivTion To Propurm CXLVII., sy &. Lovp.—Q tke Q RP; P tke Poh; B 
tke P; Q tks P ch ; K tks Q; Anything ; Bto Kt 2 wate. Or, Black 2, K to 
Q4; Rw Q4ch; K tks R or moves; At, Q, or D mate The ire several 


other variations, all of whieh terminate sausfaetorily at the fourth move, 
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FORT AND TOWN OF VICTORIA, VANCOUVER 8 ISLAND, BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH AMERICA, ADJACENT TO THE FRAZER RIVER GOLD DIGGINGS. 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND AND THE FRAZER RIVER 
DIGGINGS. 

Just ten years ago the great and fertile island discovered by and 
named after the Dutch navigator, Vancouver, was gran'ed by the 
British Government to the Hudson’s Bay Company, on condition 
that they should forthwith take measures for its colonization 

The importatice of the island in a naval and military point of 
view was perceived by the British Governm nt, and its com- 
manding position with reference to our own Pacific shores, to the 
Russian possessions further north, to Australia, China and Japan, 
pointed strongly to the necessity of erecting upon it some such 
fortress and harbor as exist on the Atlantic coast in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. It was necessary, however, first to attract a civilized 
population to this productive wilderness, and it was wisely resolv- 
ed to leave the cost of these 
first steps to the great private 
company, which was willing 
to undertake the task. As the 
Hudson’s Bay Company were 
already in possession of vast 
territpries as large as the whole 
of Europe, excluding Russia, 
on the east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the transfer of 
Vancouver's Island to their 
agents was unattended with 
any difficulty. 


The territory thus quietly 
given over to a few London 
merchants is two hundred and 
eeventy-eight miles in length 
by from fitty to sixty-five in 
breadth, lying between the 
forty-eighth and _ fifty-first 
degrees of north latitude, and 
in longitude one hundred and 
twenty-three to one hundred 
and twenty-eight. Itissepa- 
rated from the main land of <>) 
North America by the Gulf 
of Georgia and Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, and from the 
territory of the United States 
on the south by the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, while on the 
north and west it lies open to 
the expanse of the North 
Pacitic. The shores of the 
island, which are bold and 
rocky, are much indented, 
except on the north-east 
coast, and numerous excellent 
harbors have been visited. j 
The soil is exceedingly fer 
tile, and two-thirds of the 
surface are prairie land ad- 
mirably suited for agriculture. 
The remainder of the island 
is covered with valuable oak 
and other timber, besides 
which there are coal fields 
covering no less than fifty | 
square miles. 





The number of Indians re- | 
siding on the island is sup- | 
posed to be about eieven thou- 
sand, but the white population 
is still very small. The prin- 
cipal settlement has been 

ed Victoria, and consists 

stockaded fort, surrounded 
by the dwellings of the traders 
and vflicials. 


MAP OF FRAZER'S RIVER AND THE GOLD-PRODUCING DISTRICTS IN NORTH AMERICA. 








Vancouver’s Island has been brought prominently into notice 
by the discovery of gold on Frazer’s river, and the consequent 
rush of immigration towards British North America. Frazer's 
river, rising in the Rocky Mountains, drains a vast section of the 
British North American territory, and falls into the sea within 
a few miles of the boundary between the British dominions 
and the United States. Several forts and trading posts have 
been erected by the Hudson’s Bay Company upon its banks; 
among them Fort Langley, distant from Victoria, Vanccu- 
ver’s Island, about eighty miles; Fort Hope, sixty miles further 
up; Fort Yale and other posts. From Victoria to the Big Falls of 
the Frazer river, where the richest auriferous deposits are supposed 
to exist, is a distance of three hundred and forty miles. It was 
in 1856 that Gov. Douglas, of Vancouver’s Island, first notified 
the British Government of the discovery of gold on the opposite 





mainland, and a lengthened official correspondence ensued — 
the subject. By the close of 1857 the golden intelligence reached 
California, and caused the utmost excitement among the mining 
population. 

Leaving their own productive claims, the diggers rolled up 
their blankets, shouldered pick and shovel, and hurried to San 
Francisco, in order to be first in attaining the shores of the new 
Dorado. It is probable that by this time forty thousand immi- 
grants from California, Oregon and Washington Territory have 
invaded the banks of the Frazer River. Yet the yield of gold 
has hitherto been comparatively small, and the nature of the 
river, which is subject to frequent and sudden freshets on the 
bars where the precious dust is discovered, is by no means favor- 
able to the gold seeker. Little more than one thousand ounces 
of dust, most of which is as fine as powder, have yet been secured, 

In consequence of the 
influx of population to this 
previously almost uninhabited 
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region, measures have been 
taken by Parliament to con- 
stitute the country west of 
the Rocky Mountains a co- 
lony of Great Britain, and 
the bill for that purpose has 
probably by this time received 
the royal assent. The new 
colony will probably be called 
Pacifica, and Sir Allan McNab 
is spoken of as the first Go- 
vernor. 

The gold discoveries in and 
rapid settlement of this colony 
will doubtless lead to the con- 
struction of the Pacific Rail- 
way through the British North 
American Territories, and a 
comparatively brief period will 
probably suffice to place a belt 
of iron across the continent 
between Halifax and Van- 
couver’s Island. The Cana- 
dians are stirring actively in 
the matter. 





MONTREAL HOUSE. 
J. Warren Coleman, Pro- 
prietor. 


Tus fine hotel occupies 4 
prominent position in the city 
after which it is named. 
Custom House square, situated 
in the heart of the city, is 
charmingly laid out ; but the 
situation of the hotel is ren- 
dered still more advantageous 
by the view which it com- 
mands of the St. Lawrence 
and of the noble Victoria 
Bridge now in process 
construction. Besides these 
external attractions of situa- 
tion, are the more solid ones 
of a house first-class in its 
internal arrangements, and & 
landlord whose courtesy 
untiring attention insure 
his guests every comfort that 
the traveller could desire. 
Mr.{Coleman thoroughly un- 
derstands his a 
has uated in the 
wd gee the Montreal 
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which constitutes a first-class family and transient stopping- 
place. The rooms are light, airy and spacious, and we need scarcely 
add that the furniture and all the accessories are the ne plus 
ultra of good taste and elegance. The cutsine is under the 
superintendence of a first-class cook, and the table on all 
occasions would satisfy the most exacting, containing as 
t does all the delicacies of the season, served up in the very best 
style of the culinary art. 

The attractions of the northern route by way of the lakes and 
St. Lawrence are too well known to our readers to need recapi- 
tulation at our hands; but while we would recommend tourists 
who have not seen that noble river and passed its islands, rapids 
and other points of surpassing interest, to do so, we would 
caution them to beware of runners, agents and others, whose 
interested advice may lead them to select an inferior esteblish- 
ment, and thus in a great degree mar the pleasure of their jaunt. 
Mr. Coleman belongs to a family somewhat noted in the annals 
of hotel-keeping, and all who visit him will find him prepared 
to do credit to the name he bears. 








Entered oqeecting to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Frank Lesuig, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York 


GOLD AND GLITTER; 


oR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 
Written Expressly for Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Newspaper 
BY ORLANDO LANG. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—EDITH’S DEVOTION. 


A Day or two passed, and still, despite all Gerald’s efforts, seconded 
as they were by the picked men of the detective police, no trace 
could be found of Pelton, or, as he was usually called, The Knifer. 
Red Jake, it is true, still occupied his familiar haunts, but as there 
was not one single positive proof to link a charge upon, of course 
it was impossible to place him even under arrest. 

Fully alive to the discouraging state of affairs, Gerald turned away 
from an interview with Ralph and sought out the home of Edith. 

He found her alone in her apartment, May and Hester were 
together in an adjoining room, and she could not help reading in his 
downcast countenance as he entered the sad forebodings which he 
would willingly have withheld, 

“No light?” she asked, as he took a seat on the sofa beside her. 

“Not a ray—there is no use in my attempting to deceive you, Edith 
—not a ray.” 

“Everything has been done that your brain can possibly 
suggest ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ Then, Gerald, leave it to me.” 

“To you!” 

“To me—how long before the trial comes on?” 

“ But one week.” 

7 . is a short time, but enough ; I will find the missiug man!” 

‘You!’ 





“T have said it.” 

“Ido not understand you, Edith.” 

* And must not until all is over; only trust me.” 

“ What are you about to do ?” 

“T have already told you—find the murderer; or, at least, one 
who can point with unerring finger to him.” 

“ You astonish and alarm me.” 

“Why should you be astonished that a sister seeks to save a 
brother's life 7” 

“ At the risk of her own, perhaps,” 

“ Suppose it were so, would you bid her pause?” 

“I dare not answer.” 

“T will not deny, Gerald, but that some danger may attend my 
efforts.” 

“ Then why make the attempt? Disclose your plans to me ; Iswear | 
to act them out to the very letter.” 

“ What! risk your like to shield mine? Never! never!” 

“ Edith—beloved——” 





COLEMAN’S MONTREAL HOUSE, CUSTOM HOUSE SQUARE, MONTREAL. 


“T beseech you do not entreat me further, only listen.” 

“T cannot listen; my blood grows ice at the thought of your 
peril.” 

“You make mountains of mole hills, you exaggerate a tiny brook 
nto a roaring river. In whatI am about to undertake I promise you 
I will use every precaution possible ; I will not run the slightest risk 
that human foresight can avoid. And to make your mind more 
easy, know that my life and your life and Ralph’s life would be fifty 
times more endangered were I to entrust what Iam about to do to 
you. In that case, though I were hedged around about by friends, 
the assassin’s knife would find me.” 

“ At least, tell me what you are about to attempt ?” 

“ You must trust me, Gerald, I cannot even do that.” 

“Then I will never leave your side. I will watch you each 
moment night and day.” 

“ And by so doing remove the one last hope of saving my brother's 
life. Is it thus you prove your love ?” 

“ Edith, you drive me mad. Confide in me, I implore you?” 

“T cannot, Gerald, indeed,indeed I cannot ; should! do so, sooner 
or later it would prove the death word to both of us. There, do not 
urge me. Once more I beg you to hear me.” 

“T listen, but my heart beats with terror.” 

“ Let me calm it thus,” and she put her arms about his neck, and 
let her head rest upon his shoulder. 

“My angel! my best beloved! you breathe into my very existence 
a foretaste of exquisite joy at the very moment when I may lose it 
for ever.” And Gerald stroked her soft hair, and covered her brow, 
her cheeks, her lips with kisses.” 

“ Look on the bright side of the picture.” 

“In ordinary instances I can and do ; but when you are concerned, 
if away on the far horizon a dark cloud floats, how can I help fear- 
ing it may broaden and lengthen until it covers all the bright heaven 
with blackness? The dearer one becomes to us, the greater and 
greater grows the terror lest something occurs to mar the joy.” 

He still caressed her, still held her close against his heart, and | 
she nestled there in perfect faith and love. 





“Do not think, dear Gerald,” she said, in a iow, whispering voice, 
“that I am about to do any rash and unconsidered act. I have 
waited patiently until all else had been attempted without avail, 
and during all these long days have thought and studied over my 
purpose. I will not tell you that it is free from danger, for 
will never deceive you in the least trifle ; but this I will say, that I 
love you too well not to take every precaution to insure my 
safety.” 

“ Your hand is clasped in mine,-your head rests upon my bosom 
"I hear the delicious melody of your voice, and feel the balmy breath 
upon my brow. Why, oh why must this entrancing joy cease, why 
cannot this moment stretch to eternity ?” 

“We must wait, Gerald; Heaven decrees it. But something 
seems to tell me that after all these sad vicissitudes there is a calm 
and happy future awaiting us, when we can live and love, without 
fear of separation, until the hour comes when one of us must precede 
the other to that ‘eternal house in which there are many map- 
sions.’ ” 

“| listen to you, dearést, and a holy peace comes, like a gentle 
angel, down upon my heart. Heaven, 1 know, will protect you. I 
beseech no longer—I object no longer. Go on your blessed mission, 
whatever it may be. I seek not now to pry into your secret; I 
would not, unsolicited, force aside the veil of your mystery. In you 
I have perfect faith, perfect confidence ; that faith and confidence 
that springs from love alone. Therefore, once more I say, Go, and 
may God be with you.” 

“ My own noble, generous Gerald—believe me, you will never re- 
gret this act. One word more. If, if’—and her voice commenced 





to falter so that she was obliged to pause fora moment until she 
could control herself—* if anything should happen to me—if Heaven 
so ordains that this should be our last meeting on earth—you will, I 
know, do all you can for my poor brother, and if possible never let 
him know my fate.” 

“ How pale you grow—again you arouse my worst fears!” 

“Let me not; I but provide for what I assure you is a most unex- 
pected emergency. If one starts onajourney does he not often 
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leave some instructions to be followed out should he never come | 
back again, hoping and feeling all the time almost a certainty of | 
his safe .return. 1 tell you, Gerald, that 1 feel that hope, and that 
security.” 

“T must trust you. Shall I see you to-morrow?’ 

“Come to-morrow ; but if I am not here, don’t be alarmed. And 
you must promise to give me one week ; if in that time you neither 
hear from me nor see me, then think that I have failed.” 

“One week! It will seem one year.” 

“ Perhaps it may not be a day ; but you must promise me not to 
seek for me sooner, or all my exertions might be thrown away.” 

“J promise, but with a heavy heart.” 

“ And in return, I promise that the peril once safely passed, I 
will never, never have another thought unshared by you—never 
leave your side an hour except at your wish.” 

“Then we will never be separated for a moment.” 

And so they parted, he to return once more to Ralph, and she to 
prepare for what she had determined to accomplish. 


, 





CHAPTER XXXIII —POISON. 


WitiiaAm Harey’s study, or library rather, was, as I think I have 
before taken occasion to remark,a large and superbly furnished 
apartment. 

Pictures enriched the walls, that could be matched in no other 
residence in the country ; statuary, purchased with unimpeachable 
taste in Italy, graced the various recesses ; bronzes, that Paris 
mourned over, ornamented mantel and escritoire ; and the furniture, 
massive but elegant, was fully equal in its way to the artistic em- 
bellishments of the apartment. 

I allude to all this splendor, because I want you to turn from it 
to the owner. He was seatedina large armchair by the table, 
writing implements were before him, but the pen was unstained, 
the paper unsoiled. 

He had thrown himself back in his chair, and his two hands were 
clasped together over his forehead as though he would thus still the 
chaos of thought that raged in his brain. 

He had grown much thinner than when first I introduced him to 
your notice ; and the bland, winning expression that had been wont 
to characterize his countenance, was no more to be seen there; in 
its place an anxious, disturbed, nervous look kept flitting over his 
face, indicating the unsettled mind within. 

His color too had almost entirely disappeared, leaving his cheek 
very white and transparent, while the blue veins were plainly dis- 
cernible through the delicate skin of his forehead. 

Here and there a gray hair, too, commenced to be visible ; and 
taken altogether, a most noticeable change had taken place in his 
outward appearance. 

Whether the inner man had likewise undergone a transformation 
will appear presently. 

How listlessly now his feverish gaze wandered over the splendors 
that surrounded him, how little peace even the contemplation of all 
his ill-gotten wealth brought him! 

She for whom he had labored and sinned had turned away from 
him, spurned him, and for whom? For one upon whose neck he 
had for years toiled to set his heel, and whom he hated as he did 

e arch fiend. 

“What's to be done?” he said, speaking his thoughts aloud ; 
“what's to be done? It seems to me as though a weight like that 
borne by Atlas rested here—here upon my brow. I can scarcely 
see, scarcely think for it. Is it for this that I have toiled and strug- 
gled; is this to be the result of the years of crime I have waded 
through? Oh, Heaven! if I but had my child I would give up all, 
everything, be a beggar,a penniless beggar, and richer, oh how 
much richer, than lam at this moment. I think 1 see her now as 
she used so noiselessly to open yonder door, and glide up to me to 
throw her arms about me and cover my lips with kisses; those 
kisses, those caresses, they were the only things that kept me 
human ; God knows what 1 should have become had it not been for 
her. As for the rest of the world, 1 loathed and despised it; could 
have wished with the Roman Emperor of old, that mankind had but 
one head, that I might sever it with a blow. Now what is there to 
stay my hand,” he continued fiercely, starting to his feet and pacing 
up and down the room like a caged tiger. ‘“ The daughter I wor- 
shipped as good men worship Heaven, turns upon me; my plots 
fail, my toils play me false, and even my intellect seems growing 
dim. But no, that shall never be ; I'll think no more, only act, only 
act, and let them beware—I am William Harley still!” 

He drew himself proudly up, paused for a moment, then crossing 
quickly over the room, took from a small carved beauffet a decanter 
of brandy and a goblet; he filled the latter quite half full, and 
drained it to the dregs. 

“ Ah ha!” he said, “it only needs something to quiet the nerves, 
and then I am as well as ever ; my hand is firm now, and so is my 
pulse.” So saying he left the room, and taking his hat and gloves, 
sallied forth. 

“One more attempt to rid myself of Ralph Forrester,” he mut- 
tered, “and if that fails, let him hang; and after all, what should 
I care for the shame,|l have gold enough, and will leave the ac- 
cursed land, take my daughter with me, and find a home where our 
name was never even lisped before. Yes, but one effort more to 
escape a death on the scaffold, and there 1 leave him to the tender 
mercies of the law; and but that the d d newspapers, the vile 
penny-a-liners have coupled his name with my child, I would give 
thousands to see him dangling from a gallows.” 

And thus anx‘ously soliloquizing, he hastened in the direction of 
the city prison. 

Arrived there he was without difficulty admitted into Ralph’s cell. 

It was the first dusk of evening, so the prisoner did not at first 
recognise his visitor. 

He arose, however, from the rude bench on which he had been 
sitting and advanced a step or two. 

“Who seeks me ?” he asked. 

“Do you not know me ?” 

“Too well, as soon as I hear the sound of your voice.” 

“ Js it still so hateful to you ?” 

“ It is—I had rather hear the bell that knolled me to my grave !” 

“Perhaps | bring tidings of that summons ?” 

“ You bring tidings at least as unwelcome, I do not doubt !” 

“Is death then so fearful to a reckless fellow like you?” 

“Not so fearful as it will one day seem to the cold-blooded and 
calculating villain like yourself!” 

“ Let us quit this sarcastic warfare.” 

“Those are always willing to retire from a contest that receive 
a'l the wounds; but if you seek a truce | will not disappoint you. 
I would not detain you here a moment longer than necessary.” 

“ Nor would | remain. Listen! are you satisfied as yet that there 
is no shadow of hope for your acquittal 7” 

‘l am satisfied to meet the result whatever it may be !” 

“Think of a death of shame on the gallows, the capiterowd, 
the masked executioner, the execrations of all good men !" 

“1 have thought of it all.” 

“ And do you not tremble?” 

“ Feel my pulse ; but, no—I do not care to cross hands with you!” 

“Remember the legacy of infamy you leave all those you love ; 
a child may be born to you, and, if there is, I will teach it to curse 
your name as a murderer !” 

Ralph's blood blazed at these cruel words, but, by a great effort, 
he controlled himself. 

“If a child is born to 


voice auive 





me,” he said, and in spite of himself his 
red a little, “ its mother will teach it to revere and love 

memory ; | have try again.” 
‘ You over-rate woman’s faith ; the girl loves you now, or thinks 
poor fool, from sympathy; so soon as you fill a felon’s 


no fear on that score 


she does 





grave and she is again under my influence, I can undermine all such 
silly nonsense as easily as a child undermines a sandbank !” 


” 


“ Now, I only laugh at and despise you ; leave me. 
“Not yet. I am here to offer you, for the last time, the means 


| to escape the shame and disgrace of this public trial.” 


“ Should you set open that door and show me that every passage 
was unguarded—were I certain that at the door a carriage waited 
to convey me to the harbor, and that there a vessel was ready to 
receive me—and that all this was as sure to be accomplished saiely 
as I am now certain it will not be—nay, more—were wife and sister 
there to meet me and to be the companions of my flight, | should 
not stir one step !” 

“JT do not mean that you shall escape alive,” Harley said, with a 
cold sneer. “ No; 1 offered you that once when it was in my power 
and you scoffed at it. Now, if you would save yourself and those 
who are dear to you from infamy, it must be by anticipating the 
gallows!” He took from his vest pocket a very small phial and 
held it up before Ralph. ‘Here is that will make these walls dis- 
solve, cause these bars to vanish and open for you new and untried 
fields—-fields which, sooner or later, all of us must tread. Aninstant 
and all is over ; consent, and on my knees | will take a solemn oath 
never to malign your memory to wife or child—never to teach them 
to curse you—never——” 

“Hold! If youspeak another word I shall do what I will regr t— 
leave this place quickly, there’s anger in’ me!” 

talph paced up and down the cell, his hands working fiercely, his 
teeth clenched, rage was fast usurping the supremacy. 

“I go, but leave this behind me ; you will think more calmly and 
yet make use of it.” 

Harley would have placed the phial on the table, but Ralph seized 
it and dashed it fiercely on the floor of the cell, crying, as he did so, 
“Tempter begone, for the demon of rage is all alive within me— 
away, quick, or as] have dashed that brittle glass upon the stone 
and shattered it, I will crush you—away and save yourself!” 

As he was speaking a faintness seized him, his head swam, and he 
was obliged to catch at the table for support. 

An oppressive perfume, like bitter almonds, pervaded all the cell. 
Harley noticed it and a fiendish joy broke upon him; the subtle 
poison was filling the entire cell, making the air deadly. 

The narrow casement had been closed, for the air without was 
cold; there was no crevice for the deadly vapor to escape by. Har- 
ley likewise commenced to feel its influence, so he opened the door, 
for he had bribed the keepers to leave him there alone ; but before 
he left, he said, in a hissing voice that sounded to Ralph as though it 
permeated the air, 

“Fool, you are dying ; no power can save you—the air you breathe 
is poison ; what is more, when the broken phial is found here will 
not all the world say, ‘ Guilty wretch that he was, he dared not face 
a jury of his fellow-men, but sought a coward’s death!’ Suicide, 
farewell for ever !” 

“ Ah, fiend, have you no mercy!” 
faint—lI die !” 

“Die then!” Harley muttered, as he left the cell and closed the 
door behind him, “ now I am avenged !” 

The keeper closed and locked the door. Ralph had not strength 
to stay him, and, as he did so, Harley said to him, slipping a bank- 
note into his hand as he spoke, “ Leave him alone an hour or s0 ; it 
is his urgent request. You will grant it, will you not?” 

“ Ay, sir, that I will.” 

“ Let no visitor see him.” 

“ Not one.” 

“ It is well,” he said, “ be grateful for it!” and he went on his way. 
3ut as he walked along, a cold perspiration oozed from every pore, 
and turn where he would, the ghastiy face of Ralph, as he had last 
seen it, confronted him. 

As for Ralph, when he found himself alone, he made a desperate 
effort to call aloud ; but his voice failed him. He strove to climb 
upon his pallet, in order to throw open the grated window ; but his 
strength was unequal to the task—everything swam before his eyes, 
the odor became more and more oppressive, and, succumbing at 
last to the influence, he reeled and fell headlong upon the floor. 

(To be continued.) 


talph groaned; “air, air—I 


ler haughty, rich men pass you by, 

And toss their gaudy watch-seals high— 
What matter? 

The same sky leans o'er rich and poor, 

The king’s sun lights your cottage door. 


Should the proud laugh at your content, 
Can’t you return the compliment ? 

What matter? 
Their robes are silk with clasps of gold, 
And you wear woollen ;—silk is cold. 


They ride in lofty, rich array— 
You lowly plod the dusty way— 
What matter? 
The lightest feather soars the highest— 
The richest grass to earth grows nighest. 


Yes, let them mock you if they please, 

And loll on sofas—chafed with ease; 
What matter? 

Worth dwells beneath a peasant’s frock— 

As diamonds in the slighted rock. 


Why blush for poverty of birth? 
The noblest share that lot on earth. 
What matter? 
When you lie down ’neath Death’s stern law, 
Your couch be down, or, simply straw. 








THE TWO SISTERS. 
Tue pretty square farm-house standing at the corner, where Kibes 
Lane crosses the brook, or the brook crosses Kibes Lane (for the 


first phrase, although giving by far the closest picture of the place, 


does, it must be confessed, look rather Jrish), and where the afore- 
said brook winds away by the side of another lane, until it spreads 
into a river-like dignity as it meanders into the sunny plain of 
Hartley Common, and finally disappears amidst the green recesses 
of Penge Wood ; that pretty square farm-house, half hidden by the 





| 


tall elms in the flower court before it, which, with the spacious | 


garden and orchard behind, and the extensive barn-yard and out- 
buildings, so completely occupies one of the angles formed by the 
crossing of the lane and the stream—that pretty farm-house contains 
one of the happiest and most prosperous families in Aberleigh, the 
large and thriving family of Farmer Evans. 

Whether from skill or good fortune, or, as is most probable, from 
a lucky mixture of both, everything goes right in his great farm. 
His crops are the best in the parish ; his hay is never spoiled; his 
cattle never die ; his children are never ill. He buys cheap, and he 
sells dear ; money gathers about him like a snowball; yet in spite 
of all this provoking and intolerable prosperity, everybody loves 
Farmer Evans—he is so hospitable, so generous, so good-natured, so 
homely. There, after all, lies the charm. Riches have not only not 
spoilt the man, but they have not even altered him. He is just the 
k,in word and manner that he was thirty years ago, 
when he and his wife, with two sorry horses, one cow and three pigs, 
began the world at Dean’s Gate, a little bargain of twenty acres, two 
Ay, and his wife is the same woman!-—the same frugal, 
tidy, industrious, good-natured Mrs. Evans, so noted for her activity 
of tongue and limb, he . 


same in | 


miles off. 
good looks and her plaindressing. She was 
the same Mrs. Evans at forty-five as she was at nineteen, and although 
in a different way, as good-looking. 

Their children—they had six “ boys,” as the farmer used to call 


them, whose ages varied from eight to eight-and-twenty, and three 


girls, two grown up, and one not yet seven, the youngest of the 
family—are just what might be expected from parents so simple and 
so good; the young men intelligent and well-conducted, the boys 
docile and promising, and the little girl as pretty a curly-headed, 
rosy-cheeked poppet as ever was the pet and plaything of a large 
family. It is, however, with the eldest daughters that we have 
to do. 

Jane and Fanny Evans were as much alike as has often befallen 
any two sisters not born at one time ; for in the matter of twin chil- 
dren there has been a series of puzzles ever since the days of the 
Dremios. Nearly of an age (1 believe at this moment both are 
turned nineteen, and neither has reached twenty), exactly of a sta- 
ture, with hazel eyes, full lips, white teeth, brown hair, clear, healthy 
complexions, and that sort of nose which is neither Grecian nor Ro- 
man, nor aquiline, nor le pelil nez retroussé, that some persons prefer 
to them all; but a nose which, moderately prominent and sufficiently 
well-shaped, is yet, as far as I know, anonymous, although it be per- 
haps as common and as well-looking a feature as is to be seen on an 
English face. 

Altogether they were a pair of comely maidens, and being con- 
stantly attired in garments of the same color. and fashion, they al- 
ways looked so much alike, that no stranger ever dreamed of knowing 
them apart; and even their acquaintances were rather accustomed 
to think and speak of them generally as “ the Evanses” than as the 
separate individuals Jane and Fanny. Even those who did pretend 
to distinguish one from the other were not exempt from mistakes, 
which the sisters, Fanny especially—who delighted in the fun so 
often produced by the unusual resemblance—were apt to favor by 
changing places in a walk, or slipping from one side to the other at 
a country tea-party, or playing a hundred innocent tricks to occasion 
at once a grave blunder and a merry laugh. 

Old Tabitha Goodwin, for instance, who, being rather purblind, 
was jealous of being suspected of seeing Jess clearly than her 
neighbors, and had defied even the Evanses to puzzle her discern- 
ment, seeking in vain on Fanny’s hand the cut finger she had dressed 
on Jane’s, ascribed the incredible cure to the merits of her own in- 
comparable salve, and could hardly be undeceived, even by the pull- 
ing off of Jane’s glove, and the exhibition of the lacerated finger 
sewed round by her own bandage. 

Young George Bailey too, the greatest beau in the parish, having 
betted at a party that he would dance with every pretty girl in the 
room, lost his wager, which Fanny had overheard, by that saucy 
damsel slipping into her sister’s place, and persuading her to join 
her own unconscious partner; so that George danced twice with 
Fanny and not at all with Jane ; a flattering piece of malice, which 
proved, as the young gentleman (a rustic exquisite of the first 
water) was pleased to assert, that Miss Fanny was not displeased 
with her partner. How little docs a vain man know of womankind ! 
If she had liked him she would noi i..\e played the trick for the 
mines of Golconda. 

In short, from their school-days, when Jane was chidden for 
Fanny’s bad work, and Fanny slapped for Jane's bad spelling, down 
to this, their prime of womanhood, there had been no end to the 
confusion produced by this remarkable instance of family likeness. 

And yet Nature, who sets some marks of individuality upon even 
her meanest productions, making some unnoted diflerence between 
the robins bred in one nest, the flowers growing on one stalk, and 
the leaves hanging from one tree, had not left these young maidens 
wijhout one great and permanent distinction—a natural and striking 
dissimilarity of temper. Equally industrious, affectionate, happy 
and kind, yet each was kind, happy, aflectionate and industrious in 
a diflerent way. Jane was grave; Fanny was gay. If you heard a 
laugh or a song, be sure it was Fanny ; she who smiled, for certain 
was Fanny. She who jumped the stile when her sisters opened the 
gate was Ianny ; she who chased the pigs from the garden as mer- 
rily as if she were running a race, so that the vegy pigs did not mind 
her, was Fanny. 

On the other hand, she that was so carefully making, with its own 
ravelled threads, an invisible darn in her mother’s handkerchief, and 
hearing her little sisters read the while; she that so patiently was 
feeding, one by one, two broods of young turkeys ; she that so pen- 
sively was watering her own bed of delicate and somewhat rare 
plants—the pale stars of the Alpine pink, or the alabaster blossoms 
of the white evening primrose, whose modest flowers, dying off into 
a blush, resembled her own character—was Jane. 

Some of the gossips of Aberleigh used to assert that Jane’s sigh- 
ing over the flowers, as well as the early steadiness of her character, 
arose from an engagement to my lord’s head gardener, an intelligent, 
sedate and sober young Scotchman. 

Of this I know nothing. Certain it is that the prettiest and newest 
plants were always to be found in Jane’s little flower-border ; and if 
Mr. Archibald Maclane did sometimes come to look after them, I do 
not see that it was any business of anybody’s. 

In the meantime a visitor of a different description arrived at the 
farm. A cousin of Mrs. Evans’s had been as successful in trade as 
her husband had been in agriculture, and he had now sent his only 
son to become acquainted with his relations, and to spend some 
weeks in their family. 

Charles Forster was a fine young man, whose father was neither 
more nor less than a rich linen-draper in a great town; but whose 
manners, education, mind and character might have done honor to a 
far higher station. He was, in a word, one of Nature’s gentlemen, 
and in nothing did he more thoroughly show his own taste and good 
breeding than by entering entirely into the homely ways and old- 
fashioned habits of his country cousins. He was @elighted with the 
simplicity, frugality and industry, which blended well with the ster- 
ling goodness and genuine abundance of the English farm-house. 
The young women, especially, pleased him much. They formed @ 
strong contrast with everything that he had met with before. No 
finery, no coquetry,noFrench,no piano! tis impossible to describe 
the sensation of relief and comfort with which Charles Forster, sick 
of musical misses, ascertained that the whole dwelling did not con- 
tain a single instrument, except a bassoon, on which George Evans 
was wont every Sunday at church to torment the ears of the whole 
congregation. He liked both sisters. Jane’s softness and consider- 
ateness engaged his full esteem, but Fanny's innocent playfulness 
suited best his own high spirits and animated conversation. He had 
known them apart from the first, and indeed denied that the likeness 
was atall puzzling, or more than is usual between sisters, and frequent- 
ly thought Fanny as much prettier than her sister, as she was avowedly 
merrier. In-doors and out, he was continually at her side, and be- 
fore he had been a month in the house all its inmates had given 
Charles Forster as a lover to his young « ousin: and she, when rak 

cried “ fie!” and “ pshaw!” and “ nonsense !” 
and wondered how people could talk such nonsense, though at the 
same time she liked to have such nonsense talked to her better than 
anything in the world. 


lied on the subject 


Affairs were in this state when one night Jane appeared even 
graver and more thoughtful than usual, and far, far sadder. She 
sighed deeply ; and Fanny, for the two sisters shared the same little 
room, inquired tenderly, * what ailed her?” The inquiry seemed to 
make Jane worse. She burst into tears, while Fanny hung over her 
At length she roused herself by a strong effort, 
and turning away from her affectionate comforter, said ina low tone, 
“| have been greatly vexed to-night, Fanny. Charles Forster has 
asked me to marry him.” 

“Charles Forster! Did you say Charles Forster?” asked poor 
Fanny, trembling, unwilling even to trust her own senses against 
«“ And 


and soothed her. 


the evidence of her heart. “ Charles Forster !” she repeated. 
you have accepted him 


“On. 


’ asked Fanny, in a hoarse voice. 

“Do you think I have forgotten 
poor Archibaid’ Besides,l am not the person he ought to have 
asked to marry him. False and heartless as he is, T could not be his 
wife ; cruel, unfeeling, unmanly, as he has been! No, not if he 
could make me Queen of England!” 


no, no, no!” said Jane. 
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“ You refused him then?” said Fanny. 

“No; my father met us suddenly just as I was recovering from 
the surprise and indignation that at first struck me dumb,” replied 
Jane. “ ButI shall refuse him most certainly—the false, deceitful, 
ungrateful man!” 

“ My dear father,” said Fanny, “he will be disappointed. So will 
my mother.” 

“They will both be disappointed and both angry,” said Jane, 
“ but not atmy refusal. Oh, how they will despise him!” she added ; 
and poor Fanny, melted by her sister’s sympathy, and touched by 
an indignation most unusual in that mild and gentle girl, could no 
longer command her feelings, but flung herself on the bed in that 
agony of passion and grief which the first great sorrow seldom fails 
to excite in a young heart. 

After a while Fanny resumed the conversation. “We must not,” 
she said, “ blame him too severely, Jane. Perhaps my vanity made 
me think his attentions meant more than they really did, and you 
had all taken up the notion. But you must not speak of him so un- 
kindly ; he has done nothing but what is natural. You are so much 
wiser and better than] am, my own dear Jane! He laughed and 
talked with me ; but he felt your goodness, and he was right—I was 
never worthy of him, and you are; and if it were not for Archibald, 
I should rejoice, from the bottom of my heart,” continued Fanny, 
sobbing, “ if you would accept——-” But, unable to finish the ex- 
pression of her generous wish, she burst into a fresh flood of tears ; 
and the sisters, mutually and strongly affected, wept in each other’s 
arms, and were comforted. 

That night Fanny cried herself to sleep ; but such sleep is not of 
long duration. Before dawn she was up and pacing with restless 
irritability thé dewy grass-walks of the garden and orchard. In less 
than half-an-hour a light, elastic step (she knew the sound well) 
came rapidly behind her ; a hand (ah, how often had she thrilled at 
the touch of that hand!) tried to draw hers under his own ; whilst a 
well-known voice thus addressed her in the softest and tenderest 
accents : “ Fanny, my own sweet Fanny! have you thought of what 
I said to you last night ?” 

“To me ?” returned Fanny, with bitterness. 

“ Ay, to be sure, to your own sweet self,’ was the reply. ‘“ Do 
you not remember the question I asked you when your father, for 
the first time unwelcome, joined us so suddenly that you had no time 
to say ‘Yes?’ And will you not say ‘ yes’ now ?” 

“Mr. Forster,” replied Fanny, with some spirit, ‘‘ you are under a 
mistake here. It was to Jane you made the proposal yesterday 
evening. You are taking me for her at this moment.” 

‘* Mistake you for your sister!” exclaimed Charles. “Propose to 
Jane! Incredible—impossible ! You are surely jesting !” 

“ Then he mistook me for Jane last night, and he is no deceiver !” 
thought Fanny to herself, as with smiles beaming brightly through 
her tears she turned round at his reiterated prayers and entreaties, 
and yielded the hand he so eagerly sought. “ He mistook her for 
me—he who defied us to perplex him!” 

And so it was ; an unconscious and unobserved change of place, 
as either sister“resumed her station behind little Betsy, who had 
scampered away after a glowworm, added to the deepening twilight 
and the lover’s natural embarrassment, had produced the confusion 
which caused poor Fanny a night’s misery, to be compensated by a 
lifetime of happiness. Jane was almost as glad to lose a lover as 
her sister was to regain one. Charles is gone home to his father’s, 
to make preparations for his bride. Archibald has taken a great 
nursery-garden; and there is some talk in Aberleigh that the 
marriage of the two sisters is to be celebrated on the same day. 








DAVENPORT DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By Charles Lever. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—LAZARUS STEIN, GELDWECHSLER. 


Tue Juden Gasse, in which Beecher was to find out the residence of Lazarus 
Stein, was a long, straggling street, beginning in the town and ending in a 
suburb, where it seemed as it were to lose itself. It was not till after a long 
and patient search that Beecher discovered a small doer in an old ivy-covered 
wall on which, in irregular letters, fa‘nt, and almost illegible, stood the words 
** Stein, Geldwechsler.”” As be rang stoutly at the bell the door opened, ap- 
parently of itself, and admitted him into a large and handsome garden. The 
walks were flanked by fruit trees in espalier, with broad borders oi rich flowers 
on either side, and although the centre spaces were given up to the uses of a 
kitchen garden, the larger beds, rich in all the colors of the tulip and the 
ranunculus, showed how predominant was the taste of flowers over mete utility. 
Up one alley and down another did Beecher saunter without meeting any one, 
or seeing what might medn a habitation, when at length, in a little copse ot 
palm trees, he caught sight of a small diamond-paned window, approaching 
which, he found himself in front of a cottage whose diminutive size he had 
never seen equalled, save on the stage. Indeed, in its wooden tramework, 
gaudily painted, its quaint carvings, and its bamboo roof, it was the very type 
of what one sees ina comic opera. One sash of the little window lay open 
and showed Beecher the figure of a very small old man, who, ina long dressing- 
gown of red-brown stuff and a fez cap was seated at a table writing. A wooden 
tray in front of him was filled with dollars and gold pieces in long stately 
columns, and asheap of bank-notes Jay pressed under a heavy leaden slab at his 
ride. No sooner had Beecher’s figure darkened the window than the old man 
looked up and came out to meet him, and taking off his cap with a deep rever- 
ence invited him to enter. If the size of the chamber and its curious walls 
covered over with cabinet pictures might have attracted Beecher’s attention at 
another moment, all his wonderment, now, was for the little man himself, 
whose piercing black eyes, long beard and hooked nose gave him an air of 
a most unearthly meaning. 

‘*T suppose I bave the honor to speak to Mr. Stein?” said he, in English, 
** and that he can understand me in my own tongue ?”’ 

‘* Yaar—go on,”’ said the old man. 

‘*] was told to call upcn you by Captain Davis; he gave me your address.” 

‘Ach, der Davis—der Davis—a vaary goot man—my vaary dear friend. You 
are der rich Englander that do travel wit himn—eh?” 

‘‘T am travelling with him just now,’’ said Beecher, laughing slightly; ‘ but 
as to being rich—why, we’ll not dispute about it.”’ 

“* Yaas, here is his Jetter; he says milord will call on you hisself, and so I 
ho d myself—bow you say ‘ bereit?’—reavy—hold myself ready to see you. I 
have de honor to wake you very mush welcome to my poor house.” 

Beecher thanked him courteously, and producing Davis’s letter, mentioned 
the amount for which he desired to draw. 

‘1be old man examined the writing, the signature, and then the seal, banding 
the yy back when he had finished, muttering to himself, ‘‘ Ach, der Davis 
— er Davis !”’ 

‘** You know my friend very intimately, I believe ?”’ asked Beecher. 

‘I belief I do—I belief I do,’’ said he, with a low chuckle, to himself. 

* 0 he mentioned to me, and added one or two little matters on which I 
was to ask you for some information. But first this bill—you can let me bave 
these two thousand florins ?’’ 

“ a what do he do now, der Davis?’ asked the Jew, not heeding the 
ques ion. 

“Well, I suppose he rubs on pretty much the same as ever |”’ said Beecher, 
in some confusion. 

** Yaas—yaas—he rub on—and he rub off, too, sometimes—ha, ba, ha !”? 
laughed out the old man, with a fiendish cackle. “ Ach, der Davis |” , 

_ Without knowing in what sense to take the words, Beecher did not exactly 
like them, and as little was he pleased with that singular recurrence to “der 
Davis,’’ and the little sigh that fellowed. He was giowing impatient, besides 
to get his money, and again reverted to the question. ’ : 

** He look well. I hope he have de goot gesundheit—what you call it ?”’ 

**To be sure he does—nothing ever ails him. 1 never heard him complain 
of as much as a headache.’’ 

** Ach, der Davis, der Davis!’’ said the old man, shaking his head 

Feeing no chance of success by his direct advances, Beecher thought he’d 
try a lite flank attack by inducing a short conversation, and so he said 

“Tam on my way to Davis now, with his Caughter, whom he left in my 
charge.’ ° 

‘* Whose daughter ?’’ asked the Jew. 

‘*‘Davis’s—a young lady that was educated at Brussels.’ 

‘He have no caughter. Der Davis have no daughter.” 

“‘Hasn’t he thovgo ? just come over to the Four Nations wg@ ll show her 
to you. And such a stunning girl, too !’’ 

**No, no, I never belief it— never: he did never speak to me of a daughter.” 

‘* Whether he did or not—there she is, that’s all I know.”’ 

The Jew shook tis head, and sought refuge in his former muttering of ‘‘Ach 
der Davis !’’ ; 

*‘ As far as not telling you about his daughter, I can say he never told me, 
ani I fancy we were about as intimate as mort people; br t the fact is as I tei! 
you.” 

_Another sigh was all his answer, and Beecher was {ast reaching the limit of 
his patience 

- Deughter orno daughter, I want a matter of a cx uple of thousand florins | 
*-no objection to a trifle more, of course—and wish to know can you let me 
have them ?’’ : 

‘*The Margraf was here two week ago, and he say to me, ‘ Lazarus,’ say he, 





‘Lazarus, where is your goot friend Davis? ‘Highness,’ say I, ‘dat I know 

not.’ Den he say, ‘I will find him, if 1 go to Jerusalem; and I say, ‘Go to 
erusalem.’”’ 

« What did he want with him?” 

“What he want ?—what every one want, and what nobody get, except how 
he no Jike—ha! ha! ha! Ach, der Davis!’ 

Beecher rose from his seat, uncertain how to take this continued inattention 
to his demand. He stood for a moment in hesitation, his eyes wandering over 
the walls where the pictures were hanging. 

«Ah! if you do care tor art, now you suit yourself, and all fora noting! I 
sell all dese—dat Gerard Dow, dese two Potiers, de leeile Cuyp—a veritable 
treasure, and de Mieris—de best he ever pajnted, and de rest, wit de landschaft 
of Both, for eighty tousand seven hundred florins, [t is a schenk—a gift away 
—noting else.’ . f ’ 

* You forget, my excellent friend Stein,”’ said Beecher, with more assur- 
ance than he had yet assumed, “‘ that it was to receive, and not spend money 
I came here this morning.”’ 

“You do a leetle of ail de two—a leetle of both, s0 to say,’’ replied the Jew. 
“¢ What moneys you want?’’ ’ 

“Come, this is speaking reasonably. Davis’s letter mentions a couple of 
thousand florins; but if you are inclined to suetch the amount to five, or even 
four "thousand, we’ll not iall out about the terms.” 

“ How do you mear—no fall out about de te:ms?” said the other, sharply. 

“| meant that for « stray figure «r so, in the way ot discount, we shouldn’t 
disagree. You may, in fact, make your own bargain.” 

‘“‘Make my own bsrgain, and pay myself too,’’ muttered the Jew. ‘“‘ Ach, 
der Davis, how he woula Jaugh—ha ! ha! ha!’ } 

« Well, I don’t see much to jaugh at, old gent, except it be at my own folly, 
to stand bere so long chaffering about these paltry two thousand florins. Aud 
now I say, * Yea or nay, will you book up or uot?’ ” 

“Will you buy de Cuyp, and de Wouvermans, and de Ostade—dat is ¢e 
question ?”’ : 

‘«Egad, if you furnish the ready, I’ll buy the Cathedral and the Cursaal. 
I’m not particular as to the investment w hen the cash is easily come at.’’ 

‘De cash 18 very easy to coome at,’’ said the Jew, with a strange grin. 

“ You're a trump, Lazarus !”’ cried Beecher, in ecstasy at his good fortune. 
“If I had known you some ten years ago l’d have been another man to-day. 
I was always looking out for one really tair honest-hearted iellow to deal with, 
but I never met with him till now.”’ 

‘* How you have it—gold or notes ?? said Lazarus. 

“Well, a little of both, I think,’’ said Beecher, his eyes greedily Pouring 
the glittering little columns of goid betore him. 

« How your title —how your name ?’”’ asked Stein, taking up a pen. 

“My Dame is Annesley Beecher. You may write me the - Honorable Annes- 
ley Beecher.’ ”’ 

“Lord ot——?’ 

‘‘]}’m not lord of anything. I’m next in suecession to a peerage, that’s all.’’ 

* He calls you de Viscount 1 forget de name,’”’ 

‘‘Lackington, perkaps ?”’ 

“Yaus, dat is de name; and say, give him de moneys for his bill. Now, 
here is de acceptance, and here you put your sign, across dis. ”’ 

‘Pll write Annesley Beecher with ail my heart, but J’li not write myself 
Lackington.’’ 

‘Den you no have de moneys, nor de Cuyp, nor de Ostade,”’ said the Jew, 
replacing the pen in the ink-botue j 

*« Just let me ask you, old boy, how would it benefit you that I should commit 
a fergery? 1s that the way you like to do business ?”’ 

‘*] do know mysel how | like my business to do, and no man teach me.’’ 

‘* What the « evil did Davis mean, then, by sending me on this 100l’s errand ? 
He gave me a distinct intimaticn that you’a cash my acceptance——”’ 

‘am 1] not ready? You never go and say to der Davis dat | retuse it! Ah, 
der Davis |’? and he sighed as if from the very bottom of his heart. 

‘Pil tell him frankiy that you made it a condition | was 10 sign a name that 
does not belong to me—that Vil tell him.”’ 

‘« What care he for dat? Der Davis write his own name on it and pay it his- 
self.”’ 

‘¢Oh! and Davis was also to endorse this bill, was he ?’’ asked Beecher. 

“] should tink he do; oderwise I scarce give you de moneys.’’ 

‘That, indeed, makes some alfference. Not in reality that it wouldn’t be 
just as much a forgery; but if the bill come back to Grog’s own hands——’’ 

“Ach, der Grog—ha! ha! ha! ‘Tis so long dat 1 no hear de name-—Grog 
Davis !’’ and the Jew laughed tll his eyes ran over. 

‘If there’s no other way of getting at this money——”’ 

‘* Dere is no oder way,’’ said Lazarus, in a tone ot firmness. 

“Then good morning, iriend Lazarus, for you’il not catch me spoiling a 
stamp at that price. No, no, old fellow. I’m up to a thing or two, though you 
don’t suspect it. I only rise to the natural fly, and no mistake.”’ 

‘*] make no mistake; I take vaary goot care of dat!” said Lazarus, rising 
and taking off his fez to say adieu. ‘I wish you de vaary goot day.”’ 

Beecher turned away, with a stiff salutation, into the garden. He was angry 
with Davis, with himself, and with the whole world. It was a rare event in 
his life 10 see gold so much within his reach anu yet not available, just for a 
scruple—a mere scrupie—ior, after ail, what was itelse?Y Writing ‘+ Lacking- 
ton’’ meant nothing, if Lackington were never to see, much less to pay the 
bill. Once “ taken up,’’ as it was sure to be by Grog, what signified it if the 
werds across the acceptance were Lackington or Annesley Beecher? And yet, 
what coul: Davis mean by passing him off as the Viscount?’ Surely tor such 
a paltry sum as a couple of thousand florins, it was not necessary .o assume 
his brother's name and title. It was some ‘‘ dodge,’ perhaps, to scquire con- 
sequence in the eyes of his friend Lazarus that he was he travelling companion 
of an English peer ; and yet, if so, it was the very first time Beecher had known 
him yield to such a weakness. He hada meaning in it, tbat much was certain, 
for Grog made no move in the game of lite without a plan! ‘It can’t be,’’ 
muttered Beecher to himself—** it can’t be for the sake of any menace over me 
for the forgery, because he has already in his hands quite enough to push me 
to the wall on that score, as he takes care to remind me he might any fine 
morning have me ‘ up’ on that charge.’’ The more Beecher ruminated over 
what possible intention Davis might have had in view, the more did he grow 
terrified, lest by any short-comings on his own part he might thwart the great 
plans of his deep colleague. 

‘*T never met his equal yet to put a fellow in a cleft stick,’”’ muttered Beecher, 
as he walked to and tro in intense agitation, ‘‘ana he’s just the man aiso, 
whenever anything goes wrong, not to listen to a word of explanation. ‘Why 
didn’t you do as | bade you?’ or, ‘As I ordered you?’ for that’s bis phrase 
generally. ‘Who told you that you had any option in the matter? Did J take 
you into consultation? Play up to my hand!’ that’s his cry ‘ Play up to my 
hand, and never mind your own!’ Well, 1 have been doimg so some ten or 
twelve years back, and & nice game I’ve made of it! Break with him |—of 
course I'd break with him, if any one would tell me how! kgad, sometimes I 
begin to thnk that transportation and the rest of it would not be a bit harder 
to bear than old Grog’styranny! It wears one out—it positively drains a man’s 
nature dry |’? There are volcanic throes that, however they may work and 
struggle, throw up no lava; so with Beecher. All his passiouate indignation 
could not rouse him to action, although his actual suffering might have prompted 
energy to any amount. He took out Davis’s letter and re-read it. One line 
which had escaped his attention before, now caught his eye on the blank leat. It 
ran thus: ‘ lake care that you do not delay at Aix after receipt of this. Ben- 
son‘s fellows are after you.’’ A cold shudder came over Beecher as he perused 
the line. Benson’s fellows meant bailiffs, detectives, or something of the like. 
Benson was a money-lender of the most inveterate villainy—a teilow who had 
pursued more men of station and condition than any one living. He was the 
terror of the ‘‘swells.’”’ To be in Benson’s hands meant ruin in its most 
irretrievable shape ; and at the very moment he stood there his minions were 
on his track ! 

Ere he was well aware of it, he was back at the little window of the cottage. 

**] must have this money on your own terms, Stein,’’ said he. “1 find 
that Davis has some urgent need of my presence. I can’t delay here another 
day.”’ 

** How many tousend gulden, milord?’’ asked the Jew, respectfully, as he 
dipped his pen in the ink-bottle. 

** Davis says two—I should like to say four, or even five.” 

** Five if you wish it, milord; to me is it all as cne—five, fifteen or fifty; 
whatever sum you want.’”’ 

** But you are quite sure, friend Lazarus, that if I say eight or ten—for I 
don’t want more—Davis will be as willing to back the bili ?”’ 

**T am quite sure.”’ 

** Well, now, I am not so very certain of that, and, as it is, Davis will have 
to book up, it mignt be safer, perhaps, that I didn’t go beyond the amount he 
mentions—eh ’’ 

** As you will—as you please yourself. I only say, dere is der Herr Davis’s 
name; le send it to me and say, ‘ Milord will do de rest.’ ”’ 

“So that he sent you a blank acceptance ?”’ cried Beecher, in amazement. 

* Yaas—just as you see—‘ Christopher Davis,’ and de flourish as usual. 
Ach, cer Davis !’’ and he sighed once more. 

‘The ran who heid Giog’s signature on a blank stamp assumed no common 
shape in Annesley Beecher’s eyes, and he continued to gaze on the old man 
with a strange sense of awe and astonishment. 

‘** And Grog actually sent you that over by letter?” asked he again. 

** Yaas, a8 you see,’’ was the calm answer. 

* Well, here goes then, Abraham. —Lazarus, I mean; make it out for a mat- 
ter of—five—no, cight—hang it, let us say ten thousand florins when we are 
about it! Ten thousand, at six months—eh ?’’ 

‘* Better at tree month»—we can always renew,’’ said Stein, calmly. 

“Of course; and by that time we may want a little more liquor in the de- 
canter—eh ! old boy ?’’ said Beecher, laughing joyfully. 

**To be sure, vaary mush more liquor as you want it.’’ 

** What a brick !’’ said Beecher, clapping him on the shoulder in all the ec- 
stacy of delight. 

*Dese !’’ said the Jew, as he finished writing, ‘all is done; only to say 
where it be paid—what bank at London.”’ 

‘* Well, that is a bit of a puzzle, I must own!” said Beecher, rubbing his 
chin with an air of doubt and hesitation. 

here ao de Lord Lackington keep his account ?”” asked the Jew, and the 
quettion was so artfully posea that Beecher answered promptly, 

‘* Harmer & Gore’s, Lombard street, or Pali Mall, whichever you like.” 

* Harme r and Gore. 1 know dem vaary well—that will do; you do sign your 
name dere 
oe wish I could persuade you that Annesley Beecher would be enough— 


, 





eh 
* You write de name as der Davis say, and no oder !”’ 


** Here goes, then! ‘Infor a penny,’ as the pragerb says,’’? muttered ; 
and in a bold, dashing hand wrote ‘‘ Laekington’’ pie the bill, " 


“ Ah |’? said the Jew, as he examined it with his glass, and scanned every 
letter over and uver; ‘* and now, vat you say for de Cuyp, and de Mieris, aud 
de Ostade—vul you take em all, as I say ?”’ F 

‘ll think over it—I’ll reflect a bit first, Master Stein. As for pictures, 
they’re rather an incumbrance when & man hasn’t a house to hang them in.’ 

‘“* You have de vaary fine house io town, and an oder vaary fine nouse in de 
country, beside a what you call box—shoot-bux——”’ 

** Noching ot the kind, Lazarus. I haven’t a thing as big as the crib we are 
standing in. Your mind is always running upon my brother; but there’s a 
wide difference between our fortunes, I assure you. He drew the first ticket in 
the lovtery of life; and, by the way, that reminds me of something in Grog’s 
jetter that I was to ask you.”? Aud Beecher took the epistle from his pocket 
and ran his eye over it. ‘Ah! here itis! ‘Ask Stein what are the average 
runs at rouge-et-noir? what are the signs of au intermitting game? and what 
are the longest runs he remenfbers on one color?’ Caa you answer me 
these?’’ 

** Some of dem I have here,” said Stein, taking down from a shelf a small 
vellum-bound volume, fastened with a padlock and chain, the key of which he 
wo1e attached to his watch. *‘ Here is de grand ‘arcanum,’ ” said he, laugh- 
ing; ‘* here are de caiculs made in de experience ot forty-oue year! Where is 
de map in Europe tan suy as mush as dat? In dis book 1s recounted de great 
game of de Duc de Brancas, where he broke de bank every night of de week till 
paturday—two million tree hundred tousand franes! Caumartin, the first 
croupier, shot himself, and Nogeot go mad. He reckon de moneys in de 
casette, for when he say on Friday night, ‘ Monseigneur,’ say he, * we have not 
the ful: sum here—there’s one hundred and seventy tousand iranes wo little,’ 
de duc reply, ‘Never mind, mon cher Monsieug Nogeot, 1 am noways pressed— 
don’t distress yourseii—only let it be pay, before 1 go home to bed.’ Nogeot 
jose his reason when he hear it. Ah! Lere is de whole ‘ Geschichte,’ and uere 
de table of chances.’’ 

Beecher gazed on the precious volume as Aladdin might have done on the 
lamp. lt was the mystic key to untold ricves. Wath that marvellous book a 
mau needed no more m life; there lay all the “‘cabals,’’ all the “‘ martingales,”’ 
that years of intense toil and deep study had discovered. To win tha. know- 
ledge, 100, what hearts had been broken—what desolation—woat death! It 
was 4 record of martyrs in his eyes, and he really regarded it with a sort of 
rapturous veneration, 

Vid Lazarus did not fail to detect the expression of wonderment and admir- 
ation. He saw depictea there the glowing ecstacy that all the triumphs of 
high art could not cai/l up. The vigorous energy of Wouvermans, the g.owing 
cowring of Cuyp, the mellow richness of Miers, had not touched that nature 
which now vibrated in every chord to the appeal of Fortune. It was the sub- 
missive worship of a devotee before some sacced relic! Stem read that gaze, 
and tracked its every motive, and with a solemn gesture he clasped the volume 
and locked it. 

‘* But you are surely going to show me—I mean, you are about to tell me the 
answer tu these questio.s Y”” 

Stein shook his head dubiously, as he said, ‘‘ Dat is my Kleinod, my idol— 
in dat book lie de secret of secreis, and 1 say to myself, ‘ Lazarus be poor—be 
destitute—be lLouseless to-morrow, and you know now to get rich uf you wid. 
De great law of Chances—de rule dat guide what we call ‘ Luck’—dere it is 
written! Ihave but to say 1 will have, audi have! When I die, 1 will burn 
it, or have it lay wit me in my grave.”’ 

‘ Jt’s not possible you could do this !’? cried Beecher, in horror: far less ot 
indignation lad it cost him to hear that any one should carry out of the world 
with him the cure of cancer or cholera, or sume such aread scourge of poor 
humanity. The black-hearted selfishness of such @ crime seemed without a 
parallel, and for a sevond or iwo, as he looked at the decrepid object before 
him, avd saw the lonely spot, the isolavion, and we propitious moment, @ 
strange wild thought flasned across his mind that it might be not only pardun- 
able but praiseworthy to seize upon and carry it off by 1orce. 

Whether the old man read what was passing withio hun is hard to say, but 
he returned the ouher’s look as steadily und as fiercely, and Beecuer felt 
abashed and,cowed. 

‘ 1’ll teil you what, Stein,’’ said he, after a pause, “I'll buy that same old 
volume of yours, just for thie curiosity of the thing, and ]’ll make you a sport- 
ing offer—i’il give you ten thousand tranes for it |’ 

A Jow wailing whistie of utter contempt was ali the Jew replied. 

‘* Well, it’s a splendid bid, if you come vo think ot it; for, just suppose it 
be everything you say—and I uwn | can’t believe it is—but suppose it were, 
who is to guarantee the continuance of these great public play-tables? Ali 
the governments of Europe are setting their taces #gainst them—not a year 
passes without one or two being closea. ‘Thus very spring there was a tal« of 
suppressing play at baden. Who can teli what the first outbreak of fanatic 
zeal may not effect?” 

‘No, no. So long as men live, dey will do tree tings—make love, make war 
and gamble. When dey give up dese, de world shut up,’’ 

There was a truthful force about this Beecher telt coulu now ve guicuid, and , 
he stood silent and confuted. ‘here was another appeal that he had not vied, 
and he resvlved to neglect nothing that gave even the faintest chance of suc- 
cess. He addressed himself to the Jew’s goodness oi heart—to the benevolence 
that he knew must have its home in tus nature. To what end, therefore, 
should he carry to the grave, or destroy, a secret that might be a blessing to 
thousands? He depicted, nut without knowleage, sume o1 the miseries of the 
man * forgotten of Forvune’—the days of feverea anxiety—the nights of 
agonising torture, as, half-maddened by his losses, he played wildly, recklessly 
on—suicide in all its darkest forms ever present to his aching facuities, while 
all this time one glance within that little book would save him. And he wound 
up all by a burst of enthusiastic praise of a man who could thus transmit 
happiness to generations unborn. 

‘*] never wish to sell dat book. I mean it alway to die wit myself; but 
if you will give me one tousand pounds, itis yours, If you aelay, | will say 
two tousands.”’ ) 

‘* Done—I take it. Of course a bill will do—eh ?”’ 

“* Yaas, I will take a billi—a bill at tree months. Ven itis yours, I will tell 
you dat you are de luckiest man in all Europe. You have dere, in dat ieetle 
volame, all man strive tor, tight for, cheat for, die tor !’’ 

As he said this he sat down again at bis desk to write the acceptance 
Beecher was to sign, while the other, withdrawing into the window recess, 
peered eagerly into the pages of the precious book. 

‘*Mind,’’ said the Jew, “you no let any one see de ‘Cabal.’ If it be once 
get abroad de bank will change de play. You just carry in your head de com- 
binations and you go in and win de mullions dav you waat at de time.’’ 

‘* Just so,’’ paid Beecher, in ecstacy, the very thought of the golden cataract 
sending a thrill of rapture through bim. ‘1 suppose, however, | may show 
it to Davis ?’’ ‘ 

* Ach, der Davis, yaas—der Davis can see it,’ said the Jew, with a laugh 
whose significance it were very hard to interpret. ‘‘ Dere now,’ said Sveim, 
handing him the pen, ** write de name dere as on de oder.”’ 

** Still Lackington, I suppose—eh ?’’ asked Beecher.g 

‘* Yaas—just de same,’’ said Stein, gravely. 

‘** Just us good for a sheep as a lamb,’ as the proverb says,” muttered 
Beecher. And he dashed off the name with a reckiess flourish. ‘I'll tell 
you one thing, Master Stein,’’ said he, as he buttoned up the magic volume in 
ihe breast of his coat, ‘‘if this turn out the good dodge you say it is, Pl 
behave handsomely to you. I pledge you my word of honor I|'ll stand to you 
for double—treble the sum you have got written there. You don’t know the 
fellow you’re dealing with—very few know him tor the matter of that—but 
though he has got a smart lesson or two in life, he has good stuff in him still; 
and ¢f—I say if, because, of course, all depends on that—if I can give the 
—_ at Hamburg a spring in the air with she aid of this, I’ not forget you, 
old boy.’’ 

** You’ll make dem all spring in de air !—Ems, Wiesbaden, Baden—all go up 
togeder !’’ And the Jew laughed with the glee of a demon. 

** Not that I want to hurt any one—not that I’d like to squeeze a fellow too 
hard,”’ broke in Beecher, suddenly, for a quick thrill of superstitious tear—the 
gambler’s innate conscience—shot through him and made him tremble to 
think that by a chance word or thought he might disgust the fortune he would 
propitiate. No, no; my motto is, ‘Live and let live!’ There’s room for us 
all!” And with the utterance of a sentiment he believed so truly generous, he 
took leave of the Jew and departed. 


(To be continued.) 








How the Birds are Treated in Japan.—Troughs are scooped out in 
the tombstones, which the priests fill every morning with fresh water for théir 
drink. During the stay of Commodore Perry’s ships, a number of officers 
started one cay togo guuning. As soon as the Japanese saw the cruel murder 
of their birds, they went to the commodore and him to put a s be 
such conduct. There was no more bird shooting in Japan by American officers 
then; and when the treaty between the two countries was concluded one 
condition of it was that the birds should be protected. Take care of the birds. 
That is what the farmers say we must do in this country. Unless we do, 
good-bye to fruit, for the insects will get the upper hand of us and eat it up. 
Let the birds live, and they will not only cheer us by their beauty and their 
svngs, but destroy the insects and preserve our fruit. 





Naval Amateurs.—A Nova Scotia paper gives an accountof a recent 
performance at the Halifax Theatre, under the management of that clever 
comedian, Mr. Sothern. In order to give greater ecldt to the night’s perform- 
ance, he asked the Governor to lend him a few soldiers to assist at the *‘ Relief 
of Lucknow,”’ and save the fair Agnes Robertson from failing into the hands of 
Nena Sahib. Gen. Trollope, who commands the garrison and who had a pri- 
vate box for that night, alter having promised to lend his men, was toid by 
his secretary that the rules of the service forbid his lending the uniform, and, 
therefore, Mr. Sothern asked the Admiral, Sir Houston Svewart, to lend him 
some of his naval uniforms, which that jolly old Jack Tar agreed to. 

These uniforms were dispatched from the ship to the theatre on the 
preceding the performance in charge of several sailors, but they proved faith- 
less to their trast and got drunk on the way. Seven o'clock at the theatre and 
not a uniform had arrived. Manager furious—eight o’clock, audience impa- 
tent, manager in despair. Heavy low comedian dispatched to the Indus to 
sce what was the matter. A boumet party was in progress and the Admiral 
was doing the polite to his guests (they say the secoud in command at the 
naval attack at Se astopol is rather partial to the fair sex), when up dashed 
the ‘‘ low comedian’ ong without introduction or pretace stated the difficulty. 
Admiral furious, and commenced “ blowing up’’ the captain of marines. Tue 
latter ditio, and abused the sailors. How they settled it does not appear, but 
the play commenced that night a few minutes before ten o'clock, and must 
) have terminated about the “‘ wee sma’ hours.’’ 
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WHERE THE DOGS GO TO. 


Tue doggiest of the dog days are upon us, and the reign of Sirius 
has become a serious matter. So say the farmers, so say the city 
men, ‘so say all of us.’’ But if the time be a perspiring time for 
the genus Aomo, it is an eapiring time for that other genus, 
designated by scientific zoologists canis familiaris, but known of 
the vulgar world as dogs. For the inexorable Mayor has promul- 
gated the fatal ‘dog law;” he has offered a premium of fifty 
cents per canine head for the dog population of the city, and 
daily some hundreds of these respectable animals fall wet 
martyrs to the popular prejudice against hydrophobia. Numbers 
of the most distinguished dogs of Gotham are extinguished every 
night just before sundown, merely becavse they have a hereditary 
tendency ta,go mad in hot weather, and bite people who object to 
being bitten on account of the unpleasant consequences that some- 
times follow. The would-not-be-bitees being in the majority, 
the would-be-biters have to suffer, and a damp death is daily 
administered to a large and varied assortment of curs of all degree, 
the immediate instruments being a hydrant, a hundred and 
twenty feet of leather hose, and an unlimited supr!y of Croton. 
« Accursed be the hour,” muny a cur has undvubtedly said 
within the last fortnight, if their cursory remarks could have been 
translated into human English, but as a proficiency in the deg 
language has not yet become one of the necessary accomplish- 
ments of polite life, the doubtlessly valuable deathbed observa- 
tions of the slaughtered canines are lost to the world for ever. 

Reading over the foregoing bewildering sentences, 1 was 
naturally somewhat puzzled to know where it was all to end, 
and have finally resolved to begin over again with a succinct 
statement of what I am going to do—like the prosecuting attorne 
in the celebrated criminal case of the People v. John Doe e¢ ai, I 
‘will open my case by stating to the honorable court and the very 

ble jury, what I propose to show. Then 

Firstly, The | of New York at this time of the 
large numbers of dogs, which the said city of New 
into the said city of New York’s dog pound. 

Secondly, The city of New York empties the said dog pound 

night by drowxing the dogs which it has purchased during 

the day, in a menner recklessly regardless of expense. 
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CONKLIN, THE DOG-BROKER. 


INTERIOR OF THE DOG POUND ON TIM FIRST AVENUE 


And these two points I propose to establish by the testimony 
of a credible witness, meaning myself. I visited the dog pound 
during the day, and was present at the Slaughter of the Innocents 
at night. Padlin was also there and another Sketcher, and the 
pictures they made of the dogs, both canine and human, are 
hereunto appended, and are herein intermingled. 

The city, represented by the Mayor and Marshal Stephens, 
pays fifty cents for every dog delivered into the custody of the 
officers at the dog pound during certain of the summer months. 
The object of this traffic is not sau:ages, mincemeat or mutton, as 
certain sharp people with an eye to the profits might suggest, but 
the protection of the people of the city against hydrophobia. Hun- 
dreds of worthless curs are “ comprehended” as “ vagroms,” and 
suffer the penalty of their worthlessness and their disposition to go 
mad by being quiet)y drowned in a comfortable tank constructed 
for their convenience, and with an eye to their satisfactory accom- 
modation. As soon as the dog law goes into operation animals 
that are really valuable are at once locked up or muzzled by their 
owners, and as any stray cur in the street is instantly snapped up 
by the boys who make a business of hunting dogs, there are very 
few curs to be seen at Jarge in hot weather, and doubless many 
valuable lives are annually saved which would otherwise be 
| sacrificed by mad dogs. 

There is no doubt that many enterprising boys and men make 

| large sums of money by following dog-hunting as a trade, the 

| market for the game being provided, and the cash being always 
| ready. Great numbers of dogs are brought from Brocklyn and 
| Williamsburg to the New York pound, and many scores of Jersey 
| canines are also exported from that neighboring province to meet 
| death with their New York betters. It is, of course, impossible 
| to det« ct these frauds and to tell whence the unfortunate quad- 
|rupeds have been brought, so no questions are asked at the 
pound, but the price is paid for all that appear—all is fish that 
comes to their net, or rather, all are dogs that come to their tank— 
no matter whether they be of Jersey extraction or can show an 
unblemished Manhattan pedigree. So New Jersey is made the 
richer every year by some hundreds of dollars by the New York 

Jaw, and in the towns of Hoboken and Jersey city the canine 
population is proportionately decreased. 

The dog pound is situated at the foot of Thirty-first street, 
being on the First avenue, which here borders the East River. 
It is not a building or enclosure erected specially for the pur- 
pose, but a shed belonging to Vanderpoel’s lar.e varnish factory 
is used. It is under the direction of Mr. F. Harson, an ex- 
policeman of the Seventeenth Ward, whose duty it is to keep 
the record of the number of dogs received, redeemed or killed, to 
draw the orders on the First Marshal aid to attend to all the 
business of the office. Officers Busteed and Forbes, of the 
Mayor's police, are also on duty here, and have the charge of 
keeping order avd preventing any frauds. 

Armed with an order from Marshal Stephens, for people are 
not admitted to this place of aristocratic resort without docu- 
, ments attesting their honorable intentions, we made our way to 
| the spot, where we were received by the officers and afforded 

every facility of information. 

' On approaching the shed wherein the captives are secluded, 
the ear of the visitor is saluted by a grand chorus of yelps and 
howls in every key known to the canine gamut, and with varia- 
tions which one would suppose it impossible for the canine voice 
to compass. It is as if five hundred dogs were suspended by 
their five hundred tails before five hundred slow fires; or as if 
they had simultaneously run their five hundred noses into five 
hundred densely populated hornets’ nests of extra large size. 
Every possible dog noise is heard, from the snappish yelp of the 
seven-by-nine poodle to the deep, long-drawn howl of the huge 
Newfoundland. If they were all howling for a large wager of 
fresh veef and liver, they couldn’t keep it up with more per- 








| sistency. 


Leaving the office where his credentials are examined, the 
s'rauger passes through a low gate into the immedia:e presence 
of the animals. The long room is a mere shed, there being no 
floor but the cool earth and no roof over a part of the enclosure. 
The space is divided into eleven stalls, separated from each other by 

|}oW partitions about two-and-a-half or three feet high. ‘rhese 
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stalls are about fifteen feet deep by four feet wide, and in these 
to nails, hooks and staples driven into the boards, are tied the 
dogs On coming to examine thcm closely it is observed that 
great as is the din and noise, only a part of the quadrupedal 
population participate in it. Many of the animals are sitting 
quietly up, some are standing moodily on their feet and gazing 
vindictively at the attendants, and some are lying down, making 
the best of it. Every sort of imaginable dog has its representa- 
tive here—Newfoundlands, spaniels, terriers of every variety, 
poodles of every degree of insignificance and uselessness, bull- 
dogs, watch-dogs, fighting-dogs, sporting-dogs, strong dogs to be 
harnessed to rag-carts, and puny puppies for baby to knock about 
with impunity, and to be transported from place to place by 
“Bub,” by the scruff of the neck, with resignation. They all 
seem to have a sort of understanding of their position and to 
look upon each new-comer as a possible deliverer, and they treat 
him accordingly ; and when a stranger walks along the aisle, for 
one snap or vicious snarl he will get a hundred conciliatory tail- 
wags and a score of licks of the hands. 

Grouped in every imaginable attitude and combination—by 
twos, by threes and by dozens—standing, lying, sitting and piled 
up in woolly heaps, were the dogs on the day of our visit. A 
noble Newfoundland animal, seemingly unable to comprehend the 
injustice of his treatment, but evidently having no doubt that it 
would soon all come right, looked a noble forgiveness at the 
officers who had tied him to a post, and winked lazily at the 
strengers to signify that he was open to any propositions of release, 
and then, finding that his overtures were unheeded, he scooped a 
long hollow with his black nose in the cool gravel, and turning 
his head from the party, lay down therein without deigning to 
waste another glance on the intruders. 

A “China” dog, who looked as if the hair had all been sand- 
papered from his skin, or as if he had been skinned alive and it 
hadn’t hurt him any, howled himself into a state of partial in- 
sanity, and then diverted himself by snapping at his own misera- 
ble But description fails to give an idea of all the varying 
] the animals—one would never think there wereso many 
dog-identities, and yet no two looked like each other. There 





ROMANTIC RESCUE OF AN IMPRISONED PUPPY. 
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was the rough-and-tumble dog, the dyspeptic dog, the melan- 
choly dog, the jolly dog, the hopeful dog, the despairing dog, the 
defiant dog, the vicious dog, the sreaking dog, the dog that you 
could trust with your dinner, and the dog that you wouldn’t 
trust further than you could throw a church by the steeple, the 
dandy dog, the “rough” dog, the quiet, the pugnacious, the 
silly, the idiotic, and more other dogs than any one would believe, 
unless he had made a special study of “ Tray, Blanche and Sweet- 
heart, the little dogs and all.” 

From the officer in attendance we learn that two hundred and 
eighteen is the greatest number of dogs received in one day this 
year. He tells us also that, as the Mayor has forbidden the pay- 
ing of money to boys, there has arisen a set of middlemen, or 
‘‘dog-brokers,”’ who buy the cogs from the boys at twenty, thirty, 
or forty cents each, and then bring them to the pound and get 
the regular price. While we are speaking one of these “ brokers”’ 
comes in with two dogs, only one of which he proposes to put 
into the pound. The other is a valuable one, and he will keep 





him a few days in the hope of getting a large reward for him. 
This man is called by the boys about the place “ Andy,” but he 
gives his name as ‘‘ Conklin.” A more perfect specimen of the 
utterly vicious Dead Rabbit rowdy cduld not be produced. Red 
hair oner short to his skull, a square head, a double chin and 
a thick bristly neck are some of the prominent points of this 
Second avenue beauty. He brings in from ten to thirty dogs per 
day, on which he makes an average of twenty cents each. There 
are a number of others in the same business. The object of the 
Mayor in forbidding boys to receive money was to put a check 
on the stealing of dogs, but it is thought that the “ brokers” make 
it worse than ever. If any person wishes to reclaim a dog once 





in the pound he can do so on payment of two dollars, but one 
day last week a woman succeeded in stealing out 
her pet under her shawl. 

At sundown every day the animals are killed. 
This is done by drowning. A water-tight tank 
is provided, about six feet by eight, and seven 


feet high. A grating fits over it about six 
inches from the top. The dogs are put into this 


tank and the grating closed and firmly bolted 
down, and the tank is then filled with water and 
the dogs are thus drowned. When the poor vic- 
tims are too large to be handled with safety, or 
are vicious, they are knocked on the head. In~ 
this department Andy, the dog-broker, took 
— delight; his brutal tastes were rejoiced 
ereby. Armed with a huge club he went about 
dashing out the brains of the unhappy animals, 
often striking reckless blows and torturing them 
by breaking their legs and gashing them unneces- 
a and taking a most fiendish delight in his 
cruel work. He spattered the blood and brains 
on the spectators, most of whom would not be 
sorry to see him and all like him served the 
same way with the same club. A number of 
little boys were permitted by the officers to see 
this exhibition, and one, rolling up his panta- 
loons and sleeves, mounted on the tank to 


manage the Croton hose, and seemed to enjoy the QQ 
dying shrieks and groans of the miserable animals NX \\ 
with all the gusto of the brutal Andy himself. \ S 
Aside from these two circumstances the killing NS \ SS 
of the dogs is conducted in a decent manner, _>FWSSS 


and they suffer as little as possible. The dog 
pound is a good thing for the people, but a bad 
thing for the dogs, and for the little boys who 
hang about the place at “ killing time.” 
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CHARLES A. DANA, EDITOR OF 
THE N. Y. TRIBUNE. 
In presenting the portrait of one of the leading 
journalists of the United States, whose writings 
exercise so commanding an influence upon even 
t communities, and whose talents insure 
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SLAUGHTERING THE DOGs—‘‘ ANDY’’ IN HIS GLORY. 

for him respect as well as patient hearing, no matter upon what 
side his arguments may be arrayed, we feel convinced that our 
readers will demand some biographical details at our hands. 

Mr. Dana is still in the very prime of life— may, indeed, be 
called a young man without concealing his baptismal certificate. 
He was born in 1819, in Hinsdale, a manufacturing village in 
New Hampshire, lying on the Connecticut river, about sixty 
miles from Concord, and pursued the customary studies of a rural 
education until his fourteenth or fifteenth year. Being destined 
by his parents for a mercantile career, he was placed at a com- 
paratively early age in the store of a dry goods dealer in Buffalo, 
N. Y., where, however, he found the avocations of business by 
no means compatible with his inclinations. Relinquishing, there- 
fore, his situation at Buffalo, Mr. Dana entered Harvard College 
in the year 1839. After a course of study at this famous uni- 
versity, he connected himself with the Harbinger, a weekly 
Fourieristic newspaper, and subsequently assumed the editorial 
charge of the Chronotype, another paper published at Boston. 

Eleven years ago Mr. Dana removed from Boston, and became 
connected with the New York Tribune, with which paper he has 
since remained identified. As general manager or editor-in-chief 
of that widely-circulated newspaper, Mr. Dana exercises, as we 
— said, an influence of which few contemporary publicists can 

ast. 

For the last twelve months Mr. Dana has been engaged, in 
conjunction with George Ripley, Esq., in editing the new Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia. 








Peck-Slip Ferry.—At a meetirg, held in Brooklyn, E.D., 4ugust 5, a 
Committee was appointed to urge upon the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
of New York, the propriety of leasing at once, in a legal way, the Ferry. 


CHARLES A DANA, EDITOR NEW YORK ‘* TRIBUNE.”’ 























BONPLAND, THE GREAT NATURALIST. 


A report has got into the papers, that at Buenos Ayres, the 
scientific naturalist, Bonpland, had terminated his long career in 
his charming villa of St. Ana. But Alexander von Humboldt 
will not admit its truth, and writes from Berlin that he has 
letters of a recent date from the veteran, his senior, with whom, 
in early days, he climbed Chimborazo. In them, Bonpland 
tells the author of “‘ Cosmos” that he is eighty-four, three years 
older than Humboldt, and that a neighbor cf his died aged one 
hundred and seven—such is the good air of Buenos Ayres. He 
talks of a visit to Europe. 

We are afraid that the news is true, since a Plymouth paper 
says the captain of an English ship of war reports his death, and 
Dr. Lallemant gives in a letter the following interesting account 
of his gradual decay : 

‘In San Borgia,” writes Dr. Lallemant, “I lived with an 
intimate friend of Bonpland, the Vicar Gray, with whom I visit- 
ed the garden of the botanist, so long cultivated with care, but 
now lying waste and desolate. It was near the close of the year 
1857 that the Vicar last received letters from Bonpland, since 
when intelligence had come of his severe illness, Letters of in- 
quiry still remained unanswered, and notwithstanding the short 
distance between the places, the people of San Borgia were un- 
certain whether I should find your fellow-traveller yet in the 
land of the living. In 1853 Bonpland had left San Borgia and 
taken up his residence upon his larger plantation of Santa Ana, 
where he had long occupied himself in the cultivation of orange 
trees. The residence of the aged scholar in the Estancia of 
Santa Ana consists of two large buildings, mere clay walls, 
bound together by bamboo sticks and a few beams, and thatched 
with straw. These buildings have doors, but no windows, the 

light being admitted through the chinks between 
the bamboo sticks. Despite the deep furrows 
which an eventful life had engraven in the be- 
loved countenance, his eye not grown dim 
nor lost any of its full-thoughted vivacity. But 
lively conversation, though started by ‘himself, 
appeared to weary him much, and he suffered 
severely from a chronic affection of the bladder. 
The privations he had so strangely imposed upon 
himself are by no means in consequence of pov- 
erty, or of any necessity for abstinence, but of 
long custom, great self-control and character- 
istic individuality. The Government of Cor- 
rientes has presented to him an estate valued at 
ten thousand Spanish piastres, and he enjoys a 
French pension of three thousand francs a year. 
He has never made the practice of medicine a 
source of pecuniary profit to himself. Though 
universally revered, he loves the solitude, and 
especially avoids all persons who might offer him 
assistance or advice. His scientific ardor has not 
yet abated, and his collections and manuseri 

are deposited in Corrientes, where he has founded 

national museum, 


*¢ On the following morning, I found him visi- 
bly worse and sinking away. The night had 
been a painful one. pressed him to tell me 
whether I might not, in some way, be of service 
to him. But I fared no better than his other 
friends—he would accept of no assistance. How 
gladly would I have persuaded him to return 
once more to civilized society? But I, too, felt 
with him that his time was past. He to 
the first half of the nineteenth century, not to 
the second. I think that your friend himself 
was moved when I took his wasted hands in 

mine with the pressure of farewell. For three 

\ mor.ths pow his attendants have remarked his 
failing strength, and perhaps the old man a 
the same foreboding as myself of parting, that 
might be the last enbeueiie of eager 
who should penetrate the depths of the wilder- 
ness to offer him regard, love and 
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the name of that science which owes so much to his labors. I 
mounted my horse and rode northward through the evergreen 
plains. No path showed my way, no guide disturbed me; I 
was alone with my sorrowful thoughts over the departed Bon- 
ao 
~~ a pendent to the above, we quote part of a letter he 
addressed to Humboldt, and dated 7th of June, 1857. “I my- 
self,” he writes, “shall bring all my collections and manuscripts 
to Paris, anil deposit them in the Museum. My journey to 
France will be exceedingly short. I shall return to my Santa 
Ana, where I lead a quiet and happy life. Here shall I die, and 
my sepulchre and my grave shall be underneath the shadow of 
the many trees I have planted. Oh, how happy were I, my dear 
Humboldt, could we meet once more and recall our common 
experiences! On the 28th of August next I shall be eighty-four 
years old, and am yet four years younger than you. A man lately 
died in this vicinity who had attained the age of one hundred and 
seven. What a prospect for two travellers who have already 
stepped beyond the eightieth year :” 








ALLACK’S THEATRE.—W1111AM StvakT, SOLE LESSEE 
EVERY EVENING THIS WEEK. 
MR. and MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 
in their celebrated characters. 
Supported by all the eminent artists attached to this establishment. 
Doors open at seven; performances commence at half past seven. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
Chairs, $1. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.— 
WYMAN, THE WONDERFUL, 


in his entirely new series of 





MIRACLES, 
in the way of Fascination, Divination, Demonology, Witcheraft, Spirit Rapping, 
Enchantment, Ventr.Joquism, Magic, &c 
Every Afternooff and kyening at 5 and at 734 o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUAKLA, oc Ucean and bivee Garcens; Liviug Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &c 
Admittance, 25 centa, Children under ten, 13 cents 





JOOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 563 BROADWAY, NBAR 
PRINCE STREET 





Proprietor....... ° sstbbsdesésdvtane -..»Heory Wood. 
THE GREATEST ETHIOPIAN COMEDIANS IN THE WORLD | 
BROWER, BUDWORTH, FOX and WHITE. 
Stage Maneyer.. ocecvccoeseeeeve sylvester Bleeker 
Treasurer...... : . 06.00 0006e00eseeene Be WIRORE, 
Tick ets 25 cents, to all part» of the house Doors open at 6; to commence at 


& o’clock precisely. 





a mwok CO SF G A KR DE N.=— 
On Fourteenth street and Sixth avenue. 
his Extensive and Magnificent Garden IS NOW OPEN to Visitors Day and 
Evening. 
GRAND CONCERTS, PROMENADE D’ETE, 
Will be given on every 
TUFRSDAY AND SATURDAY EVENING 
The Orchestra will be under the experienced Direction of the cclebrated 
Composer and Conductor, 
MR. THOMAS BAKER, 
Formerly Leader of Juiien’s renowned Band and Conductor at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre and Niblo’s Garden. 

The Charge of Admission on Concert Nights will be 25 cents, Refreshments 
not included ; but on other Nights, 15 cents will be charged at the Gates, 
or which Tickets will be given, receemable in Refreshments. Family Season 
Tickets, $10. 

THE ICE CREAMS AND ICES, 
Made from the original Kecipe of Mr. Contoit’s celebraied Cream, will be com- 
posed of the pnres’ mate, iais, the Milk and Cream being procured direct from 
¥armers, who have contracted to supply the demand. 

Every attaché to this Garden wil! have his speeitie duties to fulfil, and visit- 
ors will greatly oblige the Proprietors if they will repert any dereliction 


on the part of Cashiers, Clerks, Guards, Heads of Departments, Waiters, &c. 
DE FOREST & ‘TISDALE, Proprietors. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
See eiegeeeeeeeieniereneenthpeeeeneene — ee ——— — — 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 14, 18 
The Telegraph Laid—A Miraculous Fact. 

Tux work of Franklin is complete; the lightning he caught in 
the clouds, and drew down to earth, to be tamed by that Rarey 
of electricity, Morse, has been laid, by the energy of Cyrus Field, 
across the Atlantic. What the first commenced with a kite, the 
second has finished with a ship. Without undervaluing the 
noble and brother-like co-operation of our English allies, we may 
yet be pardoned for saying that to an American belongs the glory 
of the conception, and to an American chiefly the completion of 
the greatest work since the creation of the globe. 

But this is no} the time for any selfish congratulation. Hu- 
manity owes a debt of gratitude to the first republic and the first 
monarchy the world has ever seen, and the people of both lands 
may well be proud of this the first victory the alliance of the 
only two free nations have gained. 

In thus claiming due credit to American invention, let us at 
the same time cordially award to the British Government the 
praise she deserves, and honestly avow that but for her it would 
not have been laid at all. The generous earnestness with which 
she went into the scheme can only be expressed by the simple 
fact that it even sha our Congress into a passive acquiescence 
with the President’s action. We have in the fate of the Pacific 
Railroad an evidence of what a trying ordeal the Atlantic tele- 
graph would have had to undergo had it depended upon 
Congress, 

But we will not mar with even an invidious reflection the 
perfect satisfaction we feel at this glorious result. We accept it 
as an omen of our continued alliance, and realise the words of 
the poet, “* Peace has her victories no less renowned than war.” 
It is also a gratifying contrast that, while France is displaying to 
the world the war docks of Cherbourg, America shows to the 
world a triumph of science which almost renders war impossible. 
In this respect the telegraph cable has dealt a heavier blow to the 
banded despots of the Old World than if they had been defeated 
in a thousand Waterloos. 

The first message between Victoria and James Buchanan may 
truly be called the Electric Kiss of Peace. 
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Na‘ional Flunkeyism. 
For a great nation we are the most gullible, and evince the least 
self-respect of any people under the sun, We are the antipodes 
to the Chinese. If a Turk comes here to buy a steamer, he is 


crammed with swine and wine till he can stand it no longer; | 


every paper has an editorial on how the British lion must gnash 
his own miserable tooth stumps as he lashes himself to death with 


his dilapidated tail at this glowing preference paid to us. If} 
the miserable duke of a miserable German principality, about | 


half the size of Hoboken, and with not half so many Germans in 
it, opens a ball with an American lady, the Times, H raid, 


Tribune, &c., have editorials on the triumph of American prin- 
| 


ciples and the immediate downfall of Great Britain 
As Americans, we utterly abominate 
Believing ourselves to be the first people in the world, we accept 


this toadyistical spirit. 


our disgust at reading in a morning paper the following glorifica- 
tion over the disposal of a few of our fair live stock to foreign 
purchasers : 

‘* If not announced, it.is the next thing to it, that Miss Isabella Cass 
is soon to link her destiny with that of Mr. Van Limburg, the 
Minister of the Netherlands at our Republican court. Few women 
have been more admired and favored in society, or attracted more of 
what is called attention from the sterner sex, in which her votaries 
have been legion. By these delicate connections we are spreading 
our influenee all over the civilized world. It is not long since that 
the immediate predecessor of Mr. Van Limburg, Baron Gabers, re- 
newed an adjourned affair of the heart after ten years’ absence, 
and carried off Miss Wright, one of the prizes of New Jersey. Mr. 
Bodisco did much to:establish what may be called the basis of these 
semi-diplematic relations, when he woed and won nis American wife 
in Georgetown some twenty years ago. His successor, Mr. Stéeckl, 
wisely followed that example, and is now about comparing the native 
growth of Yankee land with the court growth of. Russia, not fearing 
the trial. Count Sartiges would not let French gallantry be outdone, 
and he now nestles on the heights of Georgetown, consoled by an 
amiable presence, which more than compensates for exile from 
Parisian gaiety. His former secretary, M. Boileau, followed in his 
footsteps, and has carried to Calcutta one of the brightest daughters 
of Col. Benton. Madame Calderon long shed the lustre of her mind 
over the Spanish Embassy here, and, in the turn of fortune’s wheel, 
may yet do so again. Her niece, as Madame Bourbillon, did the 
honors of the French Legation in China. The Spanish Secretary of 
Legation under Calderon married the sister of the Countess Sartiges. 
Sir Gore Ouseley’s mythical mission is.graced with the presence of 
an American wife, worthy of that or any other dignity. These are 
but few of the many instances which occur to me without much re- 
Jlection. We boast that the sails of our commerce whiten the most 
distant seas, but after a while we may boast that the area of American 
crinoline expands over the most distant lands.” 

We should think such a gentleman was not capable of much 


reflection. 





The Author ot ‘‘Ths Virginians.” 
Tur world now and then indulges in one of those delusions 
which partake of Hamlet’s madness, having method in it. 
Among these popular fallacies we consider the reputation of Mr, 
W. M. Thackeray, the vilifier of George Washington, and con- 
sequently the eulogiser of George the Third, as one of the most 
remarkable, 

Devoid of all heartiness and imagination, and incapable of 
drawing any characters excepting such abortions of humanity as 
B.cky Sharve, Costigan, and others of that stamp, he goes on, 
like a superannuated spider, spinning webs of tiresome dialogue 
and absurd plot, till the unhappy reader is drowsed into a sort 
of yawning perusal, which at last becomes a languid habit. 
His poverty of invention is evidenced by his making use of mate- 
rials over and over again, and which he has himself stolen from 
other and better writers. The idea of comparing him with 
Dickens is absurd. One is all nature and genius, drawing 
with a few rapid dashes of his glowing pencil characters, elabo- 
rated at his ease, and which become part and parcel of the 
world of fiction. Even Albert Smith far surpasses Mr. Thack- 
eray as a novelist, whose solitary merits, when reduced to his 
residuum, are a mere persistent industry, and a habit of sneering 
at every noble impulse or generous emotion. His writings are 
very much what might be expected from a Mephistophiles re- 
duced to a state of drivelling idiotcy. 

We do not, however, intend to speak of him as an author; it 
is merely as the snob, a decided proof of which has just been 
made public. It appears that Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Edmund 
Yates are both members of the Garrick Club in London. In 
the Town Talk, a weekly paper, Mr. Yates, in a sketch of nota- 
bilities, gave this description of Mr, Thackeray: 

‘* Mr. Thackeray is forty-six years old, though from the silvery 
whiteness of his hair, he appears somewhat older. He is very tall, 
standing upward of six feet two inches, and as he walks erect his 
height makes him conspicuous in every assembly. His face is 
bloodless, and not particularly expressive, but remarkable for the 
fracture of the bridge of the nose, the result of an accident in 
youth. He wears a small gray whisker, but otherwise is clean 
shaven. No one meeting him could tail to recognize in him a gen- 
tleman; his bearing is cold and uninviting, his style of conversa- 
tion either openly cynical, or affectedly good-natured and benevo- 
lent ; his bonhomie is forced, his wit biting, his pride easily touched ; 
bnt his appearance is invariably that of the cool, swave, well-bred 
gentleman, who, whatever may be rankling within, suffers no sur- 
face display of his emotion.” 

Now, this cannot be considered as anything else than a very 
flattering sketch of the praiser of that woman and child scalper, 
George the Third. Nevertheless, Mr. Thackeray was so thin- 
skinned and arrogant, that, unable to bear even such a modified 
likeness, he wrote to Mr. Yates an impertinent letter, demand- 
ing an apology. Mr. Yates replied like a gentleman, stating he 
was sorry if he had wounded Mr. Thackeray’s feelings, but in 
the face of so intemperate and exacting a letter, he could not 
apologise. 

Jeames Yellow Plush, inflated with his undeserved success, 
brings the matter before the Governing Committee of the Club. 
After an animated discussion, in which Mr. Dickens severely 
censured the conduct of Mr. Thackeray, the Committee voted a 
request to Mr. Yates, inviting him to resign. Should this be the 
case, the Garrick Club should be called the Flunkies, and the 
sooner.-Mr. Dickens and Mr. Yates leave it the betier for their 
own self-respect. 

So much for the author of “The Virginians,” whose recent 
conduct towards Mr. Yates is a practical illustration of his phi- 
losophy, resembling those monstrous woodcuts which throw a 
grotesque grin over the dead level of his writings. 





Our Propensities. 

Iv may sound odd to many when we say that the Americans as a 
people are highly conscientious ; that it is only in our individual 
capacity we are inclined to grab our neighbor’s goods. Or, in 
| other words, notwithstanding .we have an intense desire to 
possess Cuba and Mexico, to stretch the area of freedom to the 
South American Statez, yet, as a nation, we repudiate the 
possession, unless they be gotten in a straightforward way. It is 
upon the same principle that teaches the rogue, no matter how 
bad he may be higself, yet he wants an honest man to lezislate 
forhim. We are told the acts of nations are but the acts of 
individuals. This is true; in this degree the acts of nations are 
the acts of individuals refined and corimitted in calm, sober 
| thought. 

Thus it is with the universal Yankee nation in its desire to possess 
| Cuba; it wants it very bad. 
it by encouraging filibusterism. It will even bear the most 
taunting insults from that one-horse power, Spain, rather than 





It must have it, but scorns to obtain 


We are willing to buy, to give more than its worth—anything, in 
short, to possess it but taking it wrongfully. 

This is purely a conscientious feeling; and ye! we are told it 
proceeds from our fear of European interference. Is there any 
child so little versed in the politics of the world as to believe, 
though the United States were to send a fleet to-morrow, taking 
possession of Cuba, and declaring it ours by divin® right, that 
such an act on our part would lead to a war, much less to a com- 
bined war? Toa diplomatic war it would come undoubtedly, 
disturbing for a while the quiet of the world, but no blow, would 
be struck. We would be looked on as a powerful burglar whom 
it would be better policy te allow to escape with his plunder than 
to stop on his way. It is this very reputation we fear, and 
fearing, stand quietly by while England grabs India, Borneo, 
little Perim, or any other unconsidered trifle, and France, Algiers, 
perhaps Hayti. And the two nations combined make a raid upon 
China for their mutual benefit. Let but this country mention 
the name of a little bit of territory that it would please them to 
possess, and a racket is raised that almost brings the heavens 
down. 

It is not any threats we fear. We are like the strong man 
who winces under the hiss of a crowd, though he knows that, 
individually or collectively, he is more than their physical equal, 
and could silence it with a blow. But he cannot silence the little 


monitor within his own breast that tells him the hiss was de-’ 


served. 

As individuals, our encouragement of filibusterism proceeds, 
not so much from a desire for the acquisition of our neighbor’s 
land as it does from the innate prompting of human nature, that 
bids us admire courage. The fact before us, that a little band of 
forty or fifty men cutting themselves off from their native land, 
go into a new country where they know failure to be certain 
death, and fighting both climate and its armies for individual 
advancement or a principle, endure every hardship, and are 
rewarded by knowing that admiring eyes all over the world 
watch them. 

There was scarcely one amongst us, when Walker failed in 
Nicaragua, but felt a shadow of regret; and when, on his second 
attempt he was stopped at the start, there was one universal throb 
of sympathy, though we felt, as a nation, we were but doing our 
duty. We knew it was all wrong, and yet who among us would 
not quietly have rendered his little service for the success of the 
enterprise? It is creditable to us as individuals, it is equally 
creditable to us as a nation that we acted as we did, 

‘Lhe acquisition of Texas has never sat well on the national 
stomach, though by all right we were entitled toit. Still we do 
not speak of it proudly. Of Florida and Louisiana we can tell 
the story ; of California, gained in lawful fight, provoked by its 
former owners, and then bought by us after conquest. But 
Texas, “least said soonest mended!’’ Its ownership simply 
shows that w~ are a conscientious people, and do not enjoy any- 
thing improperly obtained. Spain need never fear the loss of her 
island without her pocket being much the heavier. We want it, 
it is ours by right, we must have it; but whenever it passes 
out of her ownership she will be the gainer, not we. 








Work and Play. 


Axtnovcn most adages are old, they never seem to have been 
acted upon till they are almost out of date. In the very old days 
May games were given to the people, but as liberty has progressed 
slavery has made equal strides. Gurth, the sworn thrall of Cedric, 
was not half so much a slave as Jane or John Smith, of the Man- 
chester factories. The difference is, the swine-tender wore the 
collar around his neck, the workmen and women of our day wear 
it upon their souls. In ourown “ happy land” (we quote asong), 
our richest merchants chain themseives to their huge galleys, 
Broadway or Wall street, and tug contentedly at the oar from 
eight o’clock till six, leaving the bed-rooms and boudoirs of their 
wives and daughters to the de Rivieres and other philanthropists 
of the Paphian order. Oneof the wealthiest of our merchants 
told us some time ago that he never saw his parlor except on a 
Sunday, and his drawing-room on the nights his wife gave her 
*‘ receptions.’’ His household life was a pendulum between the 
basement and his bed-room, passing the other doors as though 
they were Egyptian tombs. We notice in England an increasing 
desire to give “* work” a little *‘ play,” as the following extract 
from a London paper will show: 

‘‘ The growing desire of employers to provide recreation for those 
in their employ is one of the characteristics of the present day, and 
experience has proved that relief for one day in the year from the 
monotony of business inspires the employés with a renewed vigor, 
which more than compensates the master for the trifling expense 
which is at the time incurred. Mr. Stiff, of the London Pottery, 
Lambeth, has on two occasions, tested the principle by giving his 
workmen a day at Rosherville; and so successful has been the 
experiment that he was induced to repeat it again on Monday last, 
only varying the scene for the charm of change, and on account of 
the present state of the Thames, to an excursion to Hampton Court. 
The party consisted of about one hundred and forty workmen con- 
nected with the establishment, and the day was spent in uninter- 
rupted enjoyment.” 








Dress. 

Rivicvute is a weapon so easily handled, and of so great force, 
that we can scarcely blame any combatant for at least attempting 
to wield it. We invariably seize it to belabor the argument we 
do not thoroughly understand, or that for which we have no 
ready answer. It has become the stand-by with which we 
give the deathblow to all modern attempts at reform, especially 
reforms touching our social customs, or the rights, benefits and 
progress of women. We are continually complaining that wo- 
men are not advancing in the mental standard, and yet are deny- 
ing them the education we give to men. We legislate to give 
them legal rights, but deny them social power to wield them 
We are studying to extend social freedom, but forget that they 
are as little fitted to enjoy it as the French are fitted for a republi- 
can government. Superficiality and show, dress and glitter seem 
in the present age to be the only mission of woman, the only end 
to which they attain, and to which they are urged by the mistaken 
policy of the other sex. 

The reconsideration of these facts are urged upon us by no- 
ticing a report of the meeting at Cortlandviue, Cortland county 





| ciation.” 


| N. Y., a short time since, of the “ National Dress Reform Asso- 


Of the practical working of this association we know 
nothing; but this we do know, the evil is before us, and all the 


no tribute as a compliment—it is ourdue! What, then, was ' that it should be said we picked a quarrel for its acquisition. | ridicule thet can be thrown upon it will not destroy the great 
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fact. "Women themselves are invariably the first to oppose any 
movement to their own benefit. Without penetration to look 
deeper than the surface, they dismiss the matter with half an in- 
quiry, and resign themselves blindly to their false modes and de- 
structive systems, groaning in their slavery over what, by a firm 
movement, they could easily remedy. 

Who is there will look upon the dress of woman, whether it 
be ultra fashionable or not, and assert that it is adapted to her 
wants—that it allows physical action—that it is graceful, natural, 
or in accordance with humanity? If they admit truth, all this 
must be denied, and the habit of women acknowledged as a com- 
bination of studied, ungraceful angles and curves, entirely un- 
adapted to her wants, unfitted for comfort, impossible for labor, 
and absurd for a figure in action. 

We do not profess to offer any reform upon this failure ; it is 
enough to point out the deficiency, and where such exists. Why 
should we crush by ridicule or otherwise a much-needed reform, 
whether it comes in the shape of Bloomerism or otherwise? It is 
not alone in the form of dress that reform is needed. There is 
not a woman, whether she be moving in the highest circles of 
society, with a bank account in her own name, or the humble 
wife of a hard-working mechanic, but will acknowledge that the 
passion, or as woman herself will style it, the “ necessity,” for 
dress is carried to an insane point. All dress too much—all dress 
beyond their means. It is an all-absorbing passion; it governs 
all social relation, all society ; it destroys our homes; it crushes 
out our domesticity ; it creates panics and destroys virtue. Go 
into the haunts of thieves and lost women ; ask them what brings 
them to this?—dress. The ruined merchant—the dress of his 
wife and daughters has been the strongest impetus to his down- 
ward career ; the miserable, bloated drunkard—the dress of his 
showy wife would not allow her to make his home a Home, and 
the tavern was the next best resource. Oh! this skeleton in our 
houses, which we nourish and nurse, which we admire and are 
proud of—this vampyre, which is sucking away our life’s blood, 
as a nation, paralyzing our men and degrading our women—while 
we, like children delighted with a toy, stand laughingly by, wit- 
nesses to our own ruin ! 

Fathers that are pleased to see their pretty daughters enhance 
their beauty by rich and tasteful dressing, cannot estimate the 
many petty shifts and disgusting subterfuges necessary to make 
the limited sum he has given them go farther than its size war- 
rants; he thinks it a schooling in economy, when it is simply an 
education in deceit, to be tried upon a husband when fully per- 
fected. 

The husband smiles upon his bright-eyed wife, and is pleased 
with her style and elegance of dress. It pinches his pockets and 
detracts from his home-comforts. But she is young, and all 
things must have their day, and so the passion for dress grows by 
what it feeds on; like all intemperance, it does not abate. Soon 
comes the time when his depleted pocket can no longer bear the 
drafts, Still the wife dresses on. It is strange the wonderful 
bargains she meets. Silk dresses that, in the days of his pros- 
perity, he gave her forty dollars to buy, she now buys for ten; 
bonnets have become a drug in the market. But the day of 
reckoning comes, and the broken-hearted man and ruined, home- 
Jess woman go on their way—he to curse his blindness, she to 
mourn her shame. 

And yet with this Moloch in our midst we smile; with this 
curse, that is destroying more victims than rum, we jest—not 
knowing but the next victim may be ourselves—our wives, our 
sisters or our daughters sacrificed upon the altar of—Dress. 








LITERATURE. 


HovsEnoLp EpITIoN OF THE WAVERLEY Novers. Rep GAuNT- 

LET. 2 -vols.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor & tields. 

Tais dainty edition of Scott’s novels, now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, loses none of the excellence which we commended at the 
outset, and issue after issue is laid upon our-table in all the appetizing beauty 
of paper, type and illustratioa for which the publishers of this series are so 
distinguished; and when we have said this, our critical task is complete—for 
the vocabulary of praise has been exhausted this generation or two in Scott's 
behalf, and we need only add that ‘* Red Gauntlet’’ is worthy to be placed upon 
the same shelf with the foregoing and coming volumes of the Household 
Edition. 

SELECTED SERMONS OF THE Rev. Heyry Warp Beecner, with Portrait. New 

York: Long & Farrel'y, 23 Ann street. 

This enterprising young house has rendered a service to the public, in placing 
before it some o! the sermons recently delivered in Brooklyn by Henry Ward 
Beecher. His brilliant and coruscating humor, the fiery, irresistible onslaught 
ef his convincing argument, and the almost awful grandeur he so well knows 
how to attribute to his moments of solemnity and pathos, bave rendered Mr. 
Beecher’s nme familiar to almost every American reader. And all of these 
pre-eminent characteristics they wili find represented in the convenient 
pamphlet which Messrs. Long & Farrelly have brought out. The opening 
sermon, ‘‘ Men’s Excuses for not becoming Christians,’? which was delivered 
on the 23d of May, unites them all in a singularly happy manner. The por- 
trait is from a photograph by Gurney. 

Tae New York Dentar Journat is the title of an admirable publication, now 
in its second number, which supplies a want long felt by the odontologica] 
profession. Although filled with information especially designed for students 
or practitioners of dentistry, it is nevertheless interesting and entertaining to 
the general public. Among its varied contents are biographical notices of dis- 
tinguished medical men, essays upon professional subjects, a list of odonto- 
logical works (an exceedingly valuable feature), records of society elections» 
&c. The editors are Messrs. Frank H. Norton and Geo. H. Perine. The latter 
is also publisher of the magazine. 








MUSIC. 


MAURICE STRAKOSCH, THE INDEPENDENT IMPRESARIO.—Maurice 
Strakosch, who is now in Europe, is busied with the fina: arrangements of his 
great operatic speculation for the coming season. It was reported that he went 
to Europe on a joint speculstion with Niblo, but such is not the case. Stra- 
kosch has sufficient stamina to conéuct his well-considered speculations without 
any assistance. No manager can visit Europe with better credit than Maurice 
Strakosch He carries with him the potent prestige of success, ana alse that 
crowning reputation for a manager, the punctual fulfilment of all his contract:, 
and his perfect responsibility to meet all contracts made In short, Maurice 
Strakosch is impresario upon his own hook, and in that independent position 
has e gage in Italian opera company and French opera company. Knowing 
xperience, we do not hesitate to announce that the members 
of the-e opera companies will prove fine artists in their several departments, 
and we are su:e that they will give satisfaction to our opera circles. : 


bis sagre ” 


The only name as yet announced is Madame Colson, who, it is stated, pos- 
F@s-es not only a brilliant and well cultivated voice, but youth, beauty and 
genius rhese are, inveed, paramount attractions, sufficient in themselves to 
carry any operatic concern on successfuily 

Strakosch purposes, we understand, io give three Italian and three French 
operaiic performances in each week during his season in New York, but at 
which theatre we do not know. Probably either at Niblo’s or Burton’s. After 





DRAMA. 


+ 
Woop’s MinstrELs.—The success of Daddy Rice has been com- 
plete—his Jumbo Jum having made a complete gain in this beautiful theatre. 
He seemed a little overpowered by his reception, but soon recovered, and 
played with as much spirit as when be set all the Britishers dancing Jim Crow. 
Mr. Wood may congratulate himself upon the hit be has made by engaging the 
pioneer of darkey fun. The evenings are now so pleasant in this weil venti- 
lated house, we recommend all to go there who wish to have two hours of un- 
interrupted fun and amusement. 


Barnvum’s Museum.—* Great is Greenwood, and the Museum is his profit;’’ 
for go whenever you may, it is crowded—a sure proof of the excellent enter- 
tainment given. Wyman the Wizard is still astonishing the natives. 


PALACE GARDEN.—This most admirably-timed recreation was understood and 
appreciated by the public from the first, and may be considered as & summer 
and autumn institution New York will not wilingly let die. The music is 
under the direction of Mr. Baker, and breathes a delightful spirit to all. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—The Florences still continue their successful career. 
The last triumph of Mrs. Florence is ber performance of several parts in a 
piece called ‘‘ Advertising for a Wife.’’ it will be one of her best personations. 
Mr. Flurence performs, as usual, his Irish parts, and between the young couple 
avery happy evening can be had. 








Cherbourg.—So much has been said on the subject of this great nova! 
port that we condense trom a French paper the following particulars: It is a 
tortified seaport of France, on the northern coast of the Department of La 
Manche, and is one of the principal stations of the navy. Cherbourg is 190 
miles from Paris, and it is exactly opposite the Isle of Wight. According to 
Froissart, it was founded by Caesar when he invaded Gaul. In 1418 this city 
was besieged by the English, to whom, after three months’ resistance, it sur- 
rendered; but in 1450 it was retaken by Charles VII., who finally expelled the 
English from the coasts of Normandy. Cherbourg contains a population of 
about 35,000. The houses are of stone ard roofed with slate, of which there 
several quarries in the neighborhood. The strec® are narrow, gloomy, 
irregular and uncleanly; but one important thing connected with Cherbourg is 
its great digue, or breakwater, and the excavated dock tor the navy. The 
latter was made by the first Napoleon, and it is scooped out of the earth and 
solid reck a little to the west of tue city. At low water it has a depth of 
twenty-five feet, and it is capable of holdiug sixty ships of the line. This port 
has also a commercial dock distinct from that of the navy. The great interest 
we now feel in everything connected with Cherbourg is on account of the recent 
fortifications, calcutated rather ww faciitate aggression than to afford defence. 
Independent oi this, Cherbourg is the terminus of the principal railways of 
France, and its gigantic armies could be concentrated at Cherbourg and 
embarked in an incredibly short space of time. 


Poilitics,—Judge Douglas and Mr. Lincoln are having a pleasant time of it 
in the Wes:. They take it by turns to abuse each other, to give an opportu- 
nity of reply. For instance, Douglas goes to St. Pauls, Minnesota, ana pitches 
into Lincoln, Lincoln visits St. Pauls next week and replies, and then goes 
somewhere else and pitches into Douglas, who in his turn answers the allega- 
tions. The St. Paul Weekly Minnesotan is chiefly filled in its last number with 
a glowing oratorical effort of Mr. Lincoln. The new movement, however, is 
too strong for Abraham Lincoln, although he is a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
very fine orator. George Sanders is now busy in arranging the next Presi- 
dential campaign, and itis by no means improbable that he and the Little 
Giant understand each other. We ought perhaps to ask George why he al- 
lowed Emanuel to knock Stephen down the other day with a loaded cane? This 
was dillay-dallying with a heart, unworthy of & soit Schell clam. 


Stephen H. Branch’s trial came off with eclat on the 3d in the Court of 
General Sessions. The eliteof New York City officials and politicians were 
there. New York itself was there. The room was crowded like herrings in a 
barrel. Branch was in his glory, for he was the observed of all observers. 
Among the witnesses were Mayor Tiemann and Governors Draper and Bell. 
Mr. Ashmead defended Branch, and made out the best case he could. Messrs. 
Sedgwick and McKeon conducted the prosecution, and made out the best case 
they could, and the wituesses did tueir best to muke the triala ‘rich one.’’ 
Branch was surrendered by his bondsman, the * golden-haired buy’ of his 
school-boy era, Mr. Sylvester 8. Southworth, of the Sunday Mercury, and re- 
duced to the necesvity of finding fresh bail, which, after a hearty chase about 
town, in charge of an officer, he succeeded in doing. Mr. Ashmead argued for 
the defence in an ingenious manner, not denying the libel, but denying that it 
was published with a malicious intent. Mr, McKeon foliowed in a long speech 
for the prosecution. The Recorder’s charge was elaborate, though moderately 
brief. After a short deliberation the jury convicted branch. Then an exciting 
scene occurred, Branch made a characteristic speech, winding up in a state of 
the greatest excitement, and shrieking at the top of his voice, The scene was 
impressive. The Recorder sentenced him to one year’s imprisonment in the 
Penitentiary, and a fine of $250. His counsel gave notice of further proceed- 
ings im arrest of judgment. In the meantime, Branch is an inmate of the 
Tombs. 


Hoboken.—tThe de Riviere scandal has so much damaged the morals of 
this locality, that two grass widows have removed to Bergen, The next chief 
event of the week was the exciting contest at cricket between Canada and the 
United States, which was continued, with seme intermissions, for three days, 
finishing on Wednesd*y, at the Hoboken cricket ground, in favor of ihe United 
States, with four wickets to go down. To oblige a correspondent, we ask 
Jadge Whitley why he allowed a dead horse to lie tor two days ina public tho- 
roughfare, and why he did not punish the Irish brute that beat it? Another 
wishes to know why the terry-boat cabin roofs leak at every shower of rain, 
and why some of the terry-masters bully little children who happen to be a 
penny short, and then insult those who offer to pay the deficiency? Some of 
these men wanta smart application of toe leather. Tue duel between the 
Corporation Attorney and the editor of the Democrat has been postponed. 


Phitadelphia.—The German population in Philadelphia at the present 
time, says the Jnquirer, is estimated by those most conversant with it at 80,- 
000 souls. About one half have arrived in this country since the revolutions 
in Europe of 1848. About 10,000 of the number are voters, and over 1,000 
more have taken the preliminary steps in order to become naturalized, A large 
portion of this number will be voters in the fall, There are twenty-one Ger- 
man religious societies in this city. Of these, three are Catholic, five are 
Lutheran, three Reformed German, one Baptist, one Methodist, seven syna- 
gugues, and one Free Thinkers Association. 


Death of a Felon.—Our readers will no doubt recollect a most atrocious 
case of seduction and abortion, ending in death, practised by one Dr. Beig.er, 
a man of 50, upon a girl of 20, named Amelia Muer. He was tried and sen- 
tenced to seven years imprisonment. The unhappy man, who has been in jail 
since May, 1857, died in Auburn prison on the 2d August. He leaves a family 
of tive children, who are comfortably provided for, as the doctor was a man of 
means. 


Newspaper Statistics.—There are 104 papers published in New York 
city, having an annual circulation of 78,000,000, and 01 in Philadelphia, hav- 
ing a circulation of 40,00),00. In Albany the number of papers annually 
printed is 16,.50,:6/, which gives a proportion of 321 to every person every 
week day in the year. The people of the United States spend $15,000,000 in a 
year for newspapers. The omgin of newspapers is traced to Italy. The first 
one in England appeared during the reign of Queea Elizabeth, at the time of 
the Spanish Armada, and was called Pe English Mercurie. The Boston News- 
Letter, commenced in 1/04, was the first in America. One hundred years ago 
there was not more than twenty-five newspapers in this country; but at this 
period, if ali the newspapers anuuaily printed Lere were put together in a con- 
tinuous string they woula reach more than ten times around the world, and 
their weight would amount to seventy millions of pounds. 


Burted Treasure.—A marvellous story is told of a great treasure which 
lies buried somewhere in the vicinity of Loretto, California, exceeding in value 
that of tne famvus Captain Kydd on the isiand of Crocus, It runs in this wise: 
In the latter end of the last century, say about the year 1790, an Englishman, 
by the name of Jeremiah Evans, settled there as an agent of the Spanish 
crown, who was largely engaged in the pearl fishery, He was successful far 
beyond his most sauguine anticipatious. Tne divers he had employed 
numbered by hundreds upon hundreds, and the pearls he obtained were of the 
most costly and precious character. Evans was undoubtedly the largest pearl 
vperator iu the world. He sent a necklace to the Queen ot Spain about the 
year 1800, the price of which, it is said, was computed to be worth a million of 
dollars! He collected his oysters from the Gulf Stream, and planted them in 
a shallow fresh water pond in the interior. During one of the severe storms 
which almost annually occur on the Gulf, and whicn the Mexicans denomiuate 
cordonce, an immense quantity of these pearl oysters were blown upon the 
beach; these he also gathered up and planved in his pond until, it is supposed, 
he had a quantity of pearls equa! in value to five miliions of dollars, which he 
intended wo take to Europe and dispose of at his pleasure. Here he had 
machinery at work something like a miner’s rocker, by which process he 
washed out the bivalves, while the glitteriog anu brilliant pearls adhered to 
the shell. These pearls he buried from time to time in some unknown place. 
He sent many a ship load of shells to Cadiz and Havre, tue proceeds of which 
more than paid his expenses. The pearls he disposed of in Paris, London and 
Madrid, Evans died suddenly about the year 1810, and with him perished all 
knowledge of the seeret spot where lies buried the immense pearl treasure. 
He who tinds it will obtain a vast fortune. 

Meerschaum Pipes.—The clay of which these are made is procured 
chiefly in asia Minor, but also in Spain, Greece and Moravia. The manufac- 


ture of pipes trom the cley is carried on with espeeial care at Vienna and | 


Pesth. ie meerschaum is soaked in a liquified composition of wax, oi! and 
iat, the absorption of wuich occasions the cvlors assumed by the pipe afver 
smoking. Occasionaily the bowls are artificially stained by dipping them in a 
svlution of copperas and oO.her substances belure the application of the wax 
composition ibe carving of the bowls is otten difficult wor«, owing to the 
occurrence ol a kind Ol Ciay mixed up with and harder than the meerschaum. 
The latge quantity of pariogs leit in roughing out the bowls would entail coa- 
siderable loss unless some process had be-n devised ‘or using them This bas 
been done; the parings are employed in muking the kind of weerschaum bowls 


| cilled massa-bowls ihe pariogs «re grouud w a fine powder boiled in water, 


giving his operatie ré presenta‘ ton be large cities, Strakosch will organize | 
from his ample resources «a full and splendid concert company for the coun ry 
west and south 

Our faith is abiding in Strakosch ; we have perfect confidence in his lucky ’ 
star, but we have stili greater confidence in his integrity, skill, consummate | 


tact, and untiring energy and enterprise. We look to his coming with much 
interest. 


and mouided iow biocks, with or without the addition of clay. The blocks are 
allowed to ory, and then a pipe-bowl is tashioned irom each. These bowis are 
distinguished from the real meerschaum chiefly by being ratuer heavier. 
meerschaum bowls have been produced so large and so elaboratel jcarved as 
to be valued at $50) each. 


A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


ALL Yor THE Best.—Old father Hodge was a queer Dick, and in 
his own way made everything a subject of rejoicing. is son Ben came to 
him one day and said, “Father, that old black sheep has got two lambs.” 
“Good,” says the oldman. ‘That’s the most profitable sheep on the farm.” 
‘¢ But one of ’em’s dead,” returned Ben. ‘‘I’m glad on’t,” says the father, 
“ it will be better for the old sheep.”? ‘‘But the t’other’s dead too,” says 
Ben. ‘‘So much the better,’’ rejoins Hodge, ‘‘ she’ll make a of 
mutton in the fall.”’” ‘‘ Yes, but the old sheep’s dead too,” exclaimed Ben. 
“Dead ! dead ! what, the old sheep dead !’”’ cries old Hodge, “‘ that’s good, darn 
her, she was always an ugly old scamp !”’ 


An Irish gentleman being taken ill of the yellow fever at 
Jamaica, « lady who had married in*that island indirectly hinted to him, in 
the presence of an Irish physician, the propriety of making a will, in a coun- 
try where people are so apt todie. The physician, thinking his judgment 
called in question, tartly replied, 

“« By the mass, madam, I wish you would tell me of a place where people do 
not die, and I will go and end my days there.” 


A REPORTER of the Boston Journal says that in passing one of 
the delivery windows at the post office, he overheard the following 
between the clerk in attendance and a dilapidated specimen of the Green 

Clerk (holding up a letter)—Where do you live ? 

Pat—An’ sure it’s mexelf that’s not married at all. 

Clerk—Where do you live? 

Pat—I have theee sisters livin’ around here somewhere. 

Clerk—I don’t wish to know anything about your sisters, or whether you 
are married, but where you live. 

Pat—By the Holy Saint Peter, I don’t live anywhere, I make boots in the 
country ! 


TO MY WIFE. 


Come to me, dearest—I’m lonely without thee— 
Day time and night time I’m thinking about thee; 
Night time and day time in dreams I behold thee— 
Unwelcome the waking which ceases to fold thee; 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten, 

Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten, 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly, 

Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy ! 


Svallows will flit round the desolate ruin, 

Telling of Spring and its joyous renewing; 

And thoughts of thy love, and its manifold treasure, 
Are circling my heart with a promise of pleasure, 

O Spring of my spirit! O May of my bosom! 

Shine out on my soul till it bourgeon and blossom; 
The waste of my life hath a rose-root within it, 
And thy fondness alone to the sunshine can win it. 


Figure that moves like a song through the even— 
Features lit up by a reflex of Heaven— 

Smiles coming seldom, but childlike and simple, 
And opening their eyes from the heart of a dimple— 
O thanks to the Saviour, that even by seeming 

Is left to the exile to brighten his dreaming. 


You have been glad when you knew I was gladdened; 

Dear, are you sad now, to hear I am saddened ? . 
Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, love, 

As octave to octave, and rhyme unto rhyme, love. 

1 cannot weep but your tears will be flowing; 

You cannot.smile but my cheek will be glowing— 

I would not die without you at my side, love, 

You will not linger when I will have died, love. 


Come to me, dear, ere I die of my sorrow; 

Rise on my gloom like the sun of to-morrow, 

Strong, swiftaud fond as the words which I speak, love, 
With a song 6n your lip and a smile on your cheek, love. 
Come, fr my heart in your absence is weary— 

Haste, for my spirit is sickened and dreary; 

Come to the arms which alone should caress thee, 

Come to the heart which is throbbing to press thee, 


Too Goop to Wastr.—The medical attendant at the St. Louis 
jae accosted an Irish servant at the door of the same the other day 
with, ? 

‘Did you give the medicine as I told you ?”’ 

** Faith, an’ I did, sir.’’ 

* And the branily ?’’ 

‘Shure an’ I thought it a pity to waste so much good liquor on the men 
that were bound to die anyhow, soI drinked it meself.’’ 


To ExtinGuisH.—An Irishman being on a visit to some of his 
relatives, a little mure polished than himself, was requested on going to bed to 
| be careful to extinguish the candle; he was obliged to ask the meaning of the 

word, when he was told it was to put it out. He treasured up the term, and 
| one day he was sitting at home with his wife enjoying his potatoes and butter- 
| milk, when a pig unceremoniously walked in, whereupon he said (proud of his 
bit of learning): 

“ Judy, dear, will you extinguish the pig ?”’ 

“ Arrah now, Pat, me honey, what do you mane ?”’ 

“rush, then, you ignorant crathur,’’ replied Pat, “ it manes to put it out, 
to be sure.”’ 





WHEN THE BEE HAS LEFT THE BLOSSOM. 


When the bee has left the blossom, 
And the lark has closed his lay, 
And the daisy folds its bosom 
In the dews of gloaming gray; 
When the virgin rose is bending, 
Wet with evening’s pensive tear, 
And the purple light is bending— 
With the soft moon rising clear. 


Meet me then, my own true maiden, 
Where the wild flowers shed their bioom 
And the air with fragrance laden 
Breathes around a rich perfume. 
With my true love as I wander, 
Captive led by beauty’s power, 
Thoughts and feelings sweet and tender 
Haliow that deligntful hour. 


Give ambition dreams of glory, 
Give the poet laureil’d fame, 
Let renown in song and story 
Consecrate the hero’s name; 
Give the rich their pomp and pleasure, 
Give the courtier place and power, 
Give to me my bosom’s treasure, 
And the lonely gluaming hour. 


“Is Mr. —— good ?” asked a bank officer of a director, the other 
| day, in the hearing of a friend of ours. ‘“ Phat depends on whether you mean 

God-ward or man-ward,’’ was the answer. ‘ God-ward,’’ continued the diree- 
| tor. ‘Mr. —— is good. No man in our church is sounder in the faith, or 
prays oftener in the meetings, or is more benevolent, according to his means, 
| But man-ward, I am sorry to say, Mr. —— is rather tricky.” 


AWAKENING THE SLFEPER.—At Buffalo, a German, intending to 
celeprate the morning of the Fourth in a becoming manner, placed a hogshead 
in front of his house the night before, and at daybreak lit # half-dozen packs 
of fire-crackers and threw them in the hogshe.d, while half a dozen young 
Dundersplaffs stood around to watch the elfect. A scattering explosion was 
heard, a yell, and at the next moment a ragged loafer who had been — 
in the hogshead all night, sprang forth all in flames, and before the little n- 
dersplaffs could even raise a yell, pitched into old Dundersplaff and gave him a 
terrible licking. Dundersplaff kept in a dark room the balance of the day. 
with a piece of raw beefsteak over both eyes and a piece of brown paper wet 
| with whiskey over his nose, while he philosophically consoled himself by im - 
bibing frequent draughts of his national driuk, lager bier. 





Tue other day a gentleman who had occasion to cross New York 

| ina cab, found, ou alighting, tuat he had no change in his pocket. The only 
shop at hand was a cigar store, in which there were some three or four fellows, 
beside the proprietor, puffing the villainous weed. 

The gentieman entered, r-quested the cabman to follow him, and handing a 
five dollar bill to the ‘ Yorker,’’ asked him to changeit. The cigar vendor 
handed him a three dollar bill and the balance in silver, out of which the cab- 
man was paid, and went on his way rejoicing 

But the gentleman looking at the bill found it to be a very ee 
document, purporting to be a promissory note of the Hogtown Lumber 
Mining Company, or some such ambiguous and apocryphal institution, Find- 
ing he had been shaved, he asked the cigar vendor if that was a good bill. 

‘A good bill? Yes; I wish I had a thousan’ of ’em,’’ was the answer. 
Bill (winking to a villainous-looking person), “isn’t that ‘ere a good bill ?”” 

‘*uood as wheat!’ said he ; aad “*goou! good !’’ was echoed round the 
shop. 

Very well,”’ said the gentleman, ‘‘I asked for information. You seem to 
have no doubt of the genuineness of the note, and as you were kind enough to 
accommodate me, 1 think the best thing I can do is to break it at your counter. 
Gentlemen, try another cigar a piece at my expense.’”’ 

rhe cigar man was regularly taken in aud deae for—caught in his own trap. 
With great reluctance he changed the spurious aote, and the operation cost 
the invended victum but about a shilling. 

| As he was leaving the store one of the loafers touched him on the shoulder. 
“You're one of ’em,’’ said he, “ and I’sl bet high that you're a Yankee,”’ 

| “J ain’t anything else,’’ replied the gentleman ; “‘ and while I’m in this 
smali village | mean to keep my eyes open.’’ 


AN old lady in Pennsylvania had a great aversion to rye, and 
never could eat it in any form. ‘Lill of late,’’ said she, “ they had got te 


making it into whiskey, and | can, now and then, worry down a little,’’, 
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DUBLIN BAY, IRELAND. 

Tux environs of Dublin are deservedly celebrated for their 
, the bay being noble and picturesque; it is considered 
one of the finest in the United Kingdom. The entrance, which 
is seven miles wide, lies between Howth Head on the north and 
on the south, which is prominent from its light-house, 
Along the shores are the villages of Blackrock, Clontarf, Ratheny 
and other picturesque’places,' composed of terraced and beautiful 
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VIEW OF DUBLIN BAY FROM SAUK HILL, COUNTY WICKLOW. 


villas. The bay attracted the cupidity of the Danes as early as 
the beginning of the ninth century, where they made a settle- 
ment and held possession for over three hundred years, The 
bay, however, is considered very unsafe for shipping, and is 
dangerous to mariners, being much exposed to heavy seas and vio- 
lent gales from the east. It is encumbered by the great sand 
tracts on each side of the Liffey, known as the North and South 
Bull. The pier consists of a mound of gravei, contained between 





NORTH COAST OF DUBLIN BAY. 
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double walls; was commenced by the Irish Government in 
1748, to protect the navigation of the Liffey from the sands of 
the North Bull. It extends from the suburb of Ringsend along 
the margin of the South Bull, seven thousand nine hundred and 
eight feet, where the main work terminates in a basin and packet 
station, designated the Pigeon House, and the remainder of the 
channel is upwards of nine thousand eight hundred feet from the 
point just named to the north-eastern c. el of the South Bull ; 
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SOUTH COAST OF DUBLIN BAY. 


was protected by a range of framework and piles, which in time | the kingdom came under the sway of one monarch—a prophecy 
was supplanted by two parallel walls of granite, laid without | which was afterwards realized. 

cement—the whole surmounted by large granite blocks laid in| The harbor of Dublin presented in the year 1821 probably the 
tarras. These improvements, with others, cost an immense ' most animated maritime appearance ever recorded in its associa- 








amount of money, and yet did not accomplish the desired object, 
for the navigation remains dangerous, constant dodging is requi- 
site, and the bar has but five feet water at spring ebb. This fact. 
and the failure of the works at Howth, caused the formation of 
the asylum harbor at Dunleary. 

Nothing can exceed the charming scenery of this bay, and no- 
where else in the wide world is to be met with the same tints of 
green, which have won for Ireland the cherished name of 
‘* Emerald Isle.” Our engravings will give their character, 
which combines a wonderful variety of 
bluff shore, overlooked by grandly tumulated or rapidly ascend- 
ing hills, which culminate finally in the magnificent promontory 
of Bray Head, whose summit is at an altitude of seven hundred 
and ninety-one feet above the level of the sea, commanding a 
superb view of ocean coast and seaboard. 

e name of the city of Dublin comes from a peculiarity of the 
shores of the bay at the mouth of the Liffey, derived from the 
Irish Dubh-linn, or Black Pool, which is considered correct ety- 
mology. The city was long known as the tewn of the ford of 
hurdles, from a common practice, before the erection of bridges, 
of fording the Liffey by means of hurdles laid down where it was 
intended to pass. The origin of the city is variously ascribed to 
the Ostmen or Danes, and to a certain king named Avelanus. The 
former are said to have fortified a rath on the exact spot occupied 
by the cathedral of Christ church, where they excavated large 
vaults or crypts, in one of which St. Patrick is believed to have per- 
formed the offices of religion. Avelanus, on the other hand, se- 
lected the site not only because the bay seemed to be commodious, 
the Liffey a fine river, and the valley, extending almost to the 
Atlantic, the most fertile in the island, but because he was con- 
vinced that it would become the metropolis of Ireland if ever 











ley and hill, of low | 


tions. On the occasion referred to, George 1V. was paying his 
visit to Ireland. Among the entertainments was a visit of the 
royal party to Dunleary. The place is within six miles of Dub- 
lin, and the road leading to it was almost impassable from an 
, early hour by the multitude of pedestrians, horsemen and vehicles 
of every description. The harbor was crowded with vessels of 
war, royal yachts, smaller vessels, gigs, luggers, cutters and all 
kinds of boats. At the upper end of the outer pier an elegant 
pavilion was erected, supported by five pillars, each encircled 
with evergreens. At seven o’clock his Majesty arrived and en- 
tered the tent, when the Lord Mayor presented an address from 
the citizens; this concluded, Daniel O’Connell presented his 
| Maj with a laurel crown, with which the king seemed 
leased, and treated the donor with the most marked attention. 
efore his Majesty descended the step which led to the royal 
| barge, he addressed those around him in a short speech, express- 
ing his high gratification at his visit, and left behind him a letter 
' expressive of his feelings at the manner in which he had been 
received, and his wishes for the welfare and prosperity of his 
Irish subjects. The squadron immediately set sail, but, forced 
back by contrary winds, it was not until the succeeding day that 
it left Dunleary, which has since been known as Kingstown, so 

_ named in honor of the visit of George IV. 








DERRYNANE ABBEY, THE RESIDENCE OF 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


Tus romantic spot, on the coast of the county Kerry, Ireland, 
was the favorite dwelling-place of the celebrated Irish agitator. 
The abbey, a building of no inconsiderable antiquity, stands 
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almost within a stone’s throw of the shore, but is nevertheless 
embowered in trees. The surrounding country is of wild aspect, 
and but little cultivated, and the upward sweep of the shore, to- 
gether with the bold and really magnificent coast line, render the 
landscape, from whatever point it is viewed, a scene of actual and 
imposing grandeur. The “ Liberator,’ however, was not per- 
mitted to pass his last moments under the roof tree of Derrynane; 
he died in 1847 at Genoa, before his fame was dimmed, while 
journeying towards the Eternal —y His heart was buried at 

me, and his body transported to Dublin for interment. We 
believe Derrynane is still in possession of his family. 








INEZ DE ROBIERA; 
oR, 
A TALE OF OUR OWN TIME. 
By Ralph Rawlins. 
CHAPTER V.—AN ADVENTURE. 


Centra America! fair land of the palm-tree—made to be filibustered 
—how we watched the hazy line of mist, which we were told was the 
shore, one early morning, more than a week after our departure. 
And how jubilant rose our spirits when that merry old monarch, 
King Sol, peeped over the waters with a recy light, scattering the 
foggy vapors in the air, and lifting the flimsy veil that shut out the 
low, sandy coast, the green growth thereon and the blue hills away 
off in the rear, that rose clearer and clearer as the day advanced 
and the intervening distance was diminished, till at noon we found 
ourselves just without the little inlet looking over the narrow Puento 
Arenas upon the city (not a large one) and harbor of San Juan del 
Norte, opposite whose wharf, and a mile from the beach, our anchor 
was dropped in the afternoon ; our onward course only detained by 
the Transit boat. We had not to wait a great while—scarce an 
hour—when the steamer came alongside, and receiving us on board, 
soon was on her way up the San Juan river. 
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DERRYNANE ABBEY, KERRY, IRELAND, FORMER RESIDENCE UF D.di1uL 0 CONNELL. 
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Up the green-embowered stream we were borne—through its 
waters our littlé boat struggled along, the next day finding us in the 
most picturesque inland sea in the world, Lake Nicaragua, whose 
clear depths reflected the colors of the rainbow sky, and whose fairy 
islands, crowned with all the riches of the tropics, slept in dreamy 
voluptuousness on its surface. . 

Passing all those, we crossed over to Virgin Bay. The western 
heavens were wrapt up in impurpled clouds, through whose brilliant 
folds of light the sun shone forth, flashed out a dazzling stream of 
fire, and plunged in his royal robes down below the horizon, leaving 
behinnd the golden glow of departing day, to serve vs in our disem- 
barkation and encampment. 

Captain Scott stood at the bow of the boat, and as we rounded 
to at the landing, a couple of officers stepped aboard. The two were 
of marked appearance, though of different pattern—the one being 
an exceedingly corpulent man, past the prime of life ; the other, tall, 
erect and handsome, through whose dark hair but few gray ones 
ound their way. The elder was not at all good-looking, so far as 
beauty is concerned ; he was too heavy and fat, but there was so 
much of pleasantry and humor mingled with his rough and irregular 
features, that his homeliness rather attracted than repulsed, and 
though his companion far excelled him in symmetry of form and ease 
and grace of manner, his handsome face would never strike one with 
the same force as his less favored and more fleshy comrade. 

As they gained the lower deck the fat one addressed our captain 
in a round, full, musical voice— . 

“ Howdy do, Scott, you old vagabond—howdy do?” 

“ Ain’t well, Swobbers—I'm tired and sick. What's wanting 7?’ 

“News! my old drybones—news! Got any?’ 

“ Better than that, major—better than news this time !” 

*« The devil! Powder, bullets, lead, belligerent apparatus and 1e- 
supplies of corporial sustenance, eh ?”’ 

“Yes. And men, Major Swobbers—men, sir—soldiers, sir. <A 
whole company to help you fight your battles—to recruit your little 
filibustering short jackets!” 

“What? Men—recruits! Where are they? Show me to them 
this instant. I long to clasp them in my arms! Ah, I see them. 
Come on, Choky—come on; no ceremony here.” And the queer fat 
man waddled towards us as fast as his fat legs would carry him, 
followed by him whom he had dubbed Choky. 

“ Where's the head and front of this band—where’s your captain 7” 
cried he, as he came up. 

“ Here—Jack Powell, at your service,” I answered, advancing to 
meet him, and accepting the hand he presented with so much real 
cordiality. 

“Captain Powell, I’m delighted to see you. Really never felt 
more pleasure at meeting my best friend, for we’re in sad need of 
you and many more. Swabbers is my name, sir—born in Indiana— 
raised in Indiana—broke-up in Indiana—and at present a brevet 
major in the Nicaraguan army. Allow me to introduce Captain 
Dean—captain by courtesy—Choky by intimacy—a devilish good 
fellow, and an ex-member of Congress !” 

“Stop—stop !” cried the last-named of this model introductory, 

** don’t say that. Here I’ve been for the last five years behaving 
with decency and honesty ; have been trying to wash out the past 
with its sins; have never harmed man or beast; and when | had 
begun to congratulate myself on having obliterated everything, you 
here, before a crowd of strangers, throw that old thing up to me! 
I won’t bear it!” And the ex-Congressman did look offended. 

“Never mind, Cioky, dear—I forgot—pardon my indiscretion. 1 
can only tell Captain Powell that you quit in disgust at the end of 
your term and retired—poor !” 

“* Well—well—that will do. How many of you are there, Captain 
Powell, and how equipped?” and he took out a small memorandum 
book, taking down the inventory | gave. 

“Good for you, sir,” said he finishing, “ an excellent little force— 
needed here, too—and very wnexpected. The general will be over- 
joyed to meet you, though that will be impossible until the morning. 
If you will follow us we will provide you with a camping ground 
until better arrangements can be made. ‘That open space you see 
there is yours for the night; it isan excellent place to pitch your 
tents. Come, let us be off, Swabbers; we’re wanted back before 
this. Come on, captain,” and hastily collecting our effects, which 
were all ready for landing, we followed the two ashore. 

“ Captain Powell, we'd come down after supper or invite you up 
to our quarters, but unfortunately we take none to-night. To- 
morrow, however, we'll be on hand.” Saying which, he hurried 
away to answer a call from a house not far distant, repeated several 
times for Dean and himself. 

“ Well, Frank,” said I, as they left us, “what is your opinion of 
them? I rather like their looks.” 

“So do I decidedly—each in his way. That fat Swabbers is ajolly, 
big-hearted soul ; and the other's a gentleman and a good officer, 
I'll be bail.” 

“T trust they represent the service in general—that they are an 
index to the rest.” 

“I think we'll be very likely to find that they do, and if so I shall 
feel every inch a soldier. Already I am losing the regret I ex- 
perienced about my dismissal from the Point. I’m almost glad I did 
blow the old chicken coop off the kitchen roof. Here I'm second in 
command ofa company in active service—fair prospect of a stray 
ball taking you off and promoting me—with all sorts of a fine 
prospect ahead, when if l'd remained I'd not have been through 
yet.” 

“Don’t you feel elated ?” 

“I do, by the blood of my forefathers, I do!” 

* * * * * 


* * * 


: 


The night was waxing late—the camp-fires were beginning to 
smoulder—one by one the wearied band had fallen asleep, and the 
moon looked down upon the white tent-folds and dying embers and 
sleeping forms, watched by but a single wakefuleye. 1 still lingered 
near a dimly-blazing fagot, after the rest had wrapt themselves in 
their blankets and the hum of voices had been hushed, unwilling 
and unable to follow my comrades in their wanderings through 
dream-land. It was very bright and very silent, for the stir and 
bustle of day had subsided ; and as | bent my gaze up in the sky in 
deep reverie, no rude sound disturbed the quiet of my thoughts. At 
length, as if roused from a dream, | started up and looked about 
me. The blue flame of coals still burning—the dark bodies of the 
men thrown here and there—the lake, dotted with a few boats—and 
a little way out, like a ghost of an island, the romantic shores of 
Ometopee—met my eyes as they wandered thither, and yonder a 
light breeze was astir, gently singing the rich verdure to sleep, and 








wafting the sweet fragrance of choice fruits to the eastward, to wel- 


come the coming of the sun. To sleep under so brilliant a sky, and 
amidst such fascinating scenes, were next to impossible ; and turn- 
ing away from the now snoring Morgan, | betook my steps along a 
beaten track in the direction of a prominent rise to the rear of our 
encampment, the summit of which was reached after an hour's brisk 
walk through mimic forests, dismantled orchards and thick chapa- 
ral, through which the rugged, uneven path led me up the steep 


hillside. Far up among the thick folioge | strolled, forgetful, in my | 


wild enthusiasm, of the risk | was thus incurring in going so far from 
aid in case of danger; and at length I was on the summit, from 
whose brow | looked down upon all below, calmly, peacefully 
sleeping. 

The moon shone out in the majesty of her glory, shedding a strong 
silver light over Virgin Bay and its environs—the clear waters of the 
lake and the twin cones of OUmetopee lying at my feet, as it were. 

I stood upon a high rock, revelling in it all, and singing an oid love 
tane in my glee, little heeding the dark bushes near me, from whose 
concealment, ere I had been five minutes on the spot, three men 
sprang, seizing me from behind, and rudely pulling me from my 
point of observation. 

“ What means this?” cried IJ, in Spanish, when I could recover 


from the shock enough to speak. 


| 


“ Our prisoner!” exclaimed the most gaudily-dressed of the trio. 
“ Come along.” 

“ By what authority ? why do youseize me?” I cried, vainly en- 
deavoring to loose myself. 

“Ah, you shall see—you shall see,’ was replied, with a grim 
smile ; and despite my promises of money, my threats, my declara- 
tion of being one of Walker’s men,I was hurried along over the 
skirts of the height, over the broken ground, in silence. Suddenly, 
on turning an abrupt bend, a distant light gleamed upon usin a dark 
glen, towards which my guides hastened. They were not destined 
to reach it, for just as we passed a cluster of vines loaded with fruit, 
one of my captors gave a quick groan, let go his hold, staggered 
and fell a few feet from me. 

“ Los filibusteros !” exclaimed the other two, and ere I was well 
conscious of their meaning, they made off very rapidly, leaving me 
astonished aud free! 

“ Come, sir—haste !” exclaimed a voice near me, and on looking 
around I discovered a man of medium height, rather slim and pale, 
and mild, wiping the blood from his sword with a plantain leaf. 
“ Follow me, we have little time,” and sheathing his weapon, he led 
the way down the mountain, without uttering another word until we 
were well nigh half the way to the bottom, and at that point in the 
path where a narrower one turned off to the left, among wild and 
dark vines and undergrowth. 

“ They will not follow here, and here I must leave you,” said my 
deliverer, in a voice the most musical and manly; and then, continu- 
ing in a tone, perhaps a little more severe and an expression of stern- 
ness, which took away some of the sadness that sat upon his coun- 
tenance, “ You have been imprudent in the extreme, sir, but you 
are pow out of danger. Keep the path before you—it will lead to 
Virgin Bay. Good-night, sir—good-night !” 

“Your name? Will you honoi It was too late—he was 
gone. Already was his form out of sight and his soft tread out of 
Learing, leaving me to pursue my way, unaccompanied by any other 
companion than the confused friend on my shoulders—my mystified 
brain. 








CHAPTER VI.—SKIRMISHING. 
“ CaprTaIn PowELL, you will march your men up to the general’s 
quarters for inspection,” cried an officer early the next morning ; 
“ and if you have no other escort I will show you the way—Hornsby 
is my name.” 

“ And very well known it is, colonel,” cried I, happy to meet so 
distinguished a soldier in the person of so prepossessing a man ; 
“ glad to shake hands with you.” 

“You had quite a little escape last night, I hear, captain—rather 
early after your coming to be getting yourself into tight places,” 
said the colonel, seemingly desirous of knowing the particulars, 
which I gave him. 

“ Aha,a party of scouting Indians—you were lucky. But come, 
I see your active lieutenant has the men ready—pray introduce me, 
and we'll march, for the general is not the man for delay, as you 
will find.” 

The ceremony of presentation of Morgan over, and the word was 
given to “march.” Reaching an open space .before headquarters, 
the boys were ranged in a iine two deep, to receive the commander- 
in-chief. Having drawn the party up thus, 1 turned around, when 


at a short distance from me I discovered the mysterious stranger of 


the previous night standing quietly looking on. I was just on the 
eve of going up to him, when he advanced a step forward, saying in 
a voice of too low a tone to be heard by the rest, 

“Captain Powell, we have met before, and need no introduction. 
I welcome you to the shores of Central America and the Democratic 
army of Nicaragua.” 

It was Walker. The unobtrusive stranger who had so coolly ap- 
peared in such a timely opportunity was no other than the general 
himself. There he was in daylight—precisely as at night, nor was 
he more disturbed or excited after striking down an enemy and res- 
cuing a friend, than here before a file of his own troops—not a sign 


of change being perceptible—that deep, unfathomable blue eye of 


his so calm and so benevolent. I bungled out not a very apt reply, 
for | was thrown somewhat out of my self-possession by the disco- 
very ; and after inspecting the men, and formally mustering us into 
service, we were dismissed—the commander-in-chief saying in an 
under tone, detaining me a moment as the rest marched back with 
Morgan, 

“Tam pleased with your troop, sir. Hold yourself in readiness, 
for I shall have service for you,” and he turned away, leaving me to 
follow the party, which 1 was about doing, when accosted from be- 
hind by the voice of the Indiana major, 

“Good morning, captain—happy to meet you again—splendid lot 
of fellows, yours.” 

“ You like their looks.” 

“We all like them. Hornsby, Dean and a number of us were 
praising them a while ago, as they were ranged for examination— 
never saw better looking new recruits.” 

“I only hope they will appear as well before the enemy as on re- 
view,” | replied, highly flattered. 

“Oh, no doubt of it ; they'll have a trial soon, too, I expect. Here 
comes Fred Hampden. Halloo! Fred, which way in such a great 
hurry, my son?” 

“Down to the new fellows’ camp—going to let ’em have it. 
Lord! what a beautiful bit of an affair it will be, if they're only 
game, and they look like it. But I can’t stay a moment—orders to 
hurry, make haste.” 

“ Well, 1 can save you the trouble of going any farther by pre- 
senting you here to the very man you are hunting—Captain Powell,” 
cried the major, drawing him back as he started forward on his 
errand. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” cried the aid, good humoredly ; “ first, 
because I am happy to know you—next, because I’m devilish tired, 
and not much in the humor for a tramp down to your place. I am 
instructed by the general to say that he wishes to see you immedi- 
ately at headquarters—and let me beg that you will not fail to call 
on me for anything you may want. We must be good friends, you 
know. Wish I could have the pleasure of your company at a little 
party of us to dinner; but you will be off from here in two or three 
hours, and we will uafortunately be denied the opportunity of be- 
coming better acquainted. Another time, though. You are all 
ready, | suppose, major?” 

“ Now, Fred, it’s unkind in you to hint the mere possibility of my 
ever being off hand when your invitations are floating hospitably 
about—it is really.” 


“So it is—hard on me—two o'clock, remember—good day,” and 
the dashing fellow dashed off on duty. 
“Til not detain you longer,” said Swabbers, when he had gone. 


“Go at once, and let me give you a hint ; be as decided and brief as 


possible in your answers, and as terse as may be in your remarks. 
Valker, like most laconic men, is fond of it in others. I know him 


well.” 


“ Thank you—I shall follow your advice,” and turning back, I en- | 


behind a small table 
writing busily, whilst Colonel Hornsby, the only one else in the 


tered the general's quarters. He was sittin 


room, Was giancing over a map. 

“You are punctual,” said the commander-in-chief, looking up as I 
entered ; “I will be ready ina moment,” and without any farther 
remark he assumed his pen. In no great while thereafter, laying it 
aside and turning from the rude table to Hornsby and I, 

‘Now, gentlemen, observe,” and he held up a smali pencil map, 
“here are a body of the enemy one hundred strong. They must be 
dislodged to day a 

We both nodded, and he continued : 

“ Colonel, you will take a party of twenty-five and cut by the 
nearest way through the bend of the lake, attacking them from the 
rear ; whilst you, sir, will pick a dozen or more, proceed in those 


| batteaux, which lay at the landing, up the lake, to cut oil their 


retreat by water,as they have boats; that is all. For the rest I 
shall depend on your courage and discretion. The sooner you are 
off the better. They may take up their march to Rivas.” 

With a hearty assent we immediately left his presence. 

“ It is a lively little job,” exclaimed the colonel as we issued from 
the house ; we’re bound to catch the birds. Only keep a bright look- 
out on your side, I'll be certain to run some of them into water. I 
never believed in a monopoly of anything, especially in fighting, so 
I'll take care to give you a chance,’ and with this he hastened away 
to prepare for his march, whilst I ran down to get out the men. 

“ Good luck! we're in for it, Frank,” cried I, when in hailing dis- 
tance ; “ going up the lake to dislocate a few squatters on mistaken 
land.” 

“ When?” 

“‘ Now—as quick as we can get ready.” 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“ Just this; about ten miles above here a party of the enemy on 
their way to Rivas are encamped, and we are to attack them, Col- 
onel Hornsby by land, and in case of any of them taking to the lake 
we are to intercept them. Only about fifteen are to go.” 

“That is good news, indeed.” . 

“Yes; come, let us make our pick. All we have to do is to select 
a party, take the boats, and be off.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” andin a few minutes the requisite number 
was made up for the expedition. 

“ All ready, Morgan ?” 

“ Yes, sir, all ready.” 

“Guns in trim? plenty of cartridges?” 

“ Everything.” 

“* Hear that!” whispered Hudson to the men; “ does it make your 
livers turn over? By the livin’ jingo! I jest wants a opportunity to 
show off. I feels like Lhad the eetch all over. Lord! if Lizy Ann 
was only here! I do ad 

“ March, then, if all’s ready !” cried I, interrupting the discourse of 
the corporal rather abruptly. 

“ Good-bye !” cried those left behind, evidently in none of the best 
humor on that account ; “ farewell!” 

“Them fellers ’d like to go,” said Hudson. “I hates to see ’em so 
tuck down, but me an’ the cap’n an’ the general, on considerin’ the 
matter, thought it would be best only for experienced ones tu go 
long.” 

“ What’s that, Hudson ?” asked Morgan. 

“ Nothin’, sir, only I was a sayin’ ef we got in any tight place we'd 
have to do some rare fightin, as thar’s not many of us, that’s all, 
indeed, sir,” replied the corporal. 

By this time we were at the boats. Selecting two of the staunchest 
and lightest, the party were divided, Morgan taking charge of one 
and | of the other boat, which were shoved out from shore, their 
heads turned up the lake, and the oarsmen commanded to pull away 
like “all forty.” The water was as smooth as glass. Scarcely a 
ripple disturbed its surface, so clear and bright in the brilliancy of 
the day. With swift speed we danced along till, warned by the little 
chart I took with me that we were not far from the spot designated 
by the general. This was soon confirmed, for on pushing a piece 
farther from shore for a more extensive observation, the bungos of 
the enemy were detected close in under a slight embankment, not a 
half-mile distant. 

“ Je-hoosers! frogs an’ aligaters!”’ cried Hudson ; “ darn me ef I 
don’t bleeve the impertinent eusses ain't stuck themselves right whar 
everybody as passes can see em. Burn me ef I ever seed the like 
afore in my born days.” 

‘Hush that infernal noise over there. Keep your men quict, Mor- 
gan, and follow after us close in shore ; we'll wait behind that crook 
until Hornsby makes his attack. Be in readiness,” cried I, turning 
into the bank, pursued, as directed, by Morgan’s boat. The place of 
concealment was a kind of bend not three hundred yards from where 
the enemy's boats lay, which we were to seize so soon as the assault 
| should be made by land. In this little hiding-place we rested, within 
a few feet of each other. 

“ Ain’tit a sweet swimmin’ hole?” said Hudson, when he had satis- 
fied his curiosity by taking a full view of all about us ; “ ain’t it 
better’n anything you ever seen? Ef ‘taint it beats my time, certin. 
How I'd like to go in.” 

“Into what, Hudson?” 

“The water ; what else, sir ?” 

“ T didn’t know but what you'd like to go into an alligator’s mouth,” 
drily responded Morgan. 

“You don’t tell me! Is any o’ them way out here, come to Niker- 
arguy filibusterin’, too ?” 

“ Plenty—awful big ones, too.” 

“Well, now, who would a thought o’ that? Them here, the dirty 
knaves. Ithought no place was mean enough for their ’commodation 
‘cept the Mississip’, but it’s allers the way, thar’s rascals wharever 
you may go.” 

“I’m getting restless,” said Morgan, after the first half-hour was 
passed, “1 wish the thing would begin while my courage isup. Why 
don’t Hornsby make haste ?” 

“ Never mind, he'll be here directly.” 

Speak of somebody, says an old proverb, and somebody will 
appear. We had scarcely made the wish when the rattle of musketry, 
accompanied by a yell and a rush, apprised us of the near presence 
of our friends. 

“ Whoop! my glory!” cried Hudson, “ ef it ain’t him I wish I may 
be——” 

“ Pull away—lively—to the boats yonder?” 

“Come, let’s beat em!” cried Morgan, and the two little vessels 
skimmed over the water bow to bow. Another cheer and another 
volley hurried us on. We could see nothing of the doings ashore on 
account of the intervening bushes, but the din and confusion indi- 
cated something of a scufile. 

“Give them a cheer, boys,” cried I. 

“ Hurrah !” screamed our fifteen stentors. 

An answer was returned from Hornsby’s men by a loud, victorious 
shout, and befure we could reach the enemy’s bungos they came 
scrambling down to them, followed by our men in most dire confu- 
sion. Leaping indiscriminately into the two nearest they dashed off, 
plying their oars with the dexterity of experience, and the strength 
and velocity of fear. Seeing us approaching they turned their 
course from us, in the hope of escaping our pursuit. We were near 
enough to pay them the compliment of a salute, and we did so—that 
too with considerable execution. 

“TI tell you I jest knowed, when I lifted my ole shootin’ iron an’ 
tuck sight un that big feller with the epilets, l'd do a wakenin’ busi- 
ness—whoop! 1 jes do wish some o’ the gals was lookin’ on now,” 
soliloguized the amorous corporal, as he re-loaded. Though, having 
much the lead of us and being the best rowers, we were good marks- 
| men, and our repeated shots soon began very perceptibly to thin the 
flying boats, till at length a white handkerchief was raised upon a 
sword point, and their speed checked. 

‘They've got enough of it, you see,” cried Morgan. “ Sensible 


idea that—reminds me of home to see a white pocket handkerchich 
Pull away, boys.” 








‘They did pull away, and in a few minutes we were alongside of 


the ene my. Only afew remained. Ten or a dozen were killed, and, 


strange to say, but few wounded. Our guns were so true that woe w 
him who received a touch of a bullet from us, for it generally entered 
a vital part. The commanding officer was a young lieutenant, a very 


handsome boy, who was exceedingly mortilied on handing mux + 


sword. 
“Sir,” said he with flashing eyes and haughty pride, “if I had 

commanded this morning this would have been otherwise ; oui 

ations would have been reversed.” 

Be Never mind,” I replied, soothingly, really feeling a compassion 

| for the poor fellow, “ you have done your part well. Keep your 

sword and allow me to bandage the wound in your arm ; it is bleed- 


| ing.” 
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“San Jago! so I am hurt!” he cried, with a 
sudden start of pain and a surprised air. ‘“ Thank 
you, thank you, I did not expect such kindness 
from an enemy.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ences. No objection to go to a distance from New York. 
Address, MISS H., Messrs. Watson & Scott, 290 Fourth 
street, New York 
AMES BUTLER, 





The medicine referred to above is prepared by Messrs 
Josera Buawsr? & Co., Boston, and is for sals by cruggiets 
generally. 000 


HE GREATEST BOOK SINC& .|DON 
QUIXOTE AND GIL BLAS! 
PUBLISHED BY STANFORD & DELISSER, 
No. 508 BroapwayY 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


oF 
MAJOR ROGER SHERMAN POTTER. 
522 pages, 12mo. Price $1 25. 12 illustrations by Huber. 
THE HERALD’S TWO OPINIONS ! 

Oprmion, Jury 18, 1858. Oprnion, AvGust 1, 1858. 

“Tt is written ina humor- ‘We have ha‘ no time to 
ous, sarcastic vein, andj read it, nor would we if the 
recounts a series of adven-|time could be spared  Per- 





tures, some as droll and! haps time spent in reading it 
whimsical as the famous Gil| would be little better than 
Blas.’’ ed.”’ 


w 
READ WHAT OTHER CRITICS SAY. 

“The author hits right and left, sparing neither friend 
nor foe. Editors, reporters, correspondents, politicians, 
statesmen, New York Aldermen, and Cape Cod Deacons—all 
come in fora bit of satire. The hits will be appreciated 
here in New York, where many of the characters will be 
recognized as prominent men. The book is written in a 
style which might be called a croes between Don Quixote 
and Roderick Random.”’— Day Book. 

‘‘ As a work of literary merit, Major Roger Potter will 
take the highest rank. There is a beauty and clearness in 
its diction, a smoothness and polish of style, refreshing to 
find in these days of trash literature.”’ 

‘One of the most popular Summer books we have had 
for some years.”’—Phil. Post. 

“If Mr. Tickler, the Critic, as drawn by the author, be 
intended for a type of the profession, we would advise him 
to look out for the small shots of the craft.’’ 

** The Major is a fair rival of the immortal Sam Slick, but 
employs better diction, and merits the acquaintance of all 
who can appreciate good company.’’—Sunday Times 

“ TLere is a deep philosophy embedded in every page of 
this work ; and notwithstanding that its aims are boldly 
proclaimed, we should not be surprised to find it a puzzle 
for our critics.’’ 

‘The reader will find much to amuse him, and much of 
human nature to instruct him also.’’—New Bedford Mer- 
cury 

** One of the most humorous and sarcastic publications of 
the day. It is full of hits at prevalent fashions and follies, 
at the quirks end quibbles of biographical celebrities, &c. 
The hero is a Yankee, good-natured and full-visaged, who 
goes stumbling about, hither and thither, making sage 
observations, and summing up his conclusions in a vein of 
humorous philosophy as quaint as it is amusing. His ad- 
ventures are narrated in off-hand, quizzical style, and 
sbound with fun. The book will have a place in alt collec- 
lions of the writings of American humorists.’’—Troy Times. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


LATB 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No. 660 Broapway, New Yor«. 

Hovss ow Pans, TIFFANY, REED & O00, 





NDISPENSABLE.—No Correspondent, no 
Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public Speaker, 
no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should delay 
procuring these 
New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 
HOW TO WRITE ; a Pocket Manual of Composition and 
Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 cts. 
HOW TO TALK ; or, HINTs TOWARD A GRAMMATICAL AND 
GRACEFUL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 30 cts. 
HOW TO BEHAVE ; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide to 
Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Societies 
and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 


cts. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS ; A Guide to Success in Practical 
Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial Forms. 
Price, 30 cents. 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by FOWLER & WELLS, 

140-143 308 Broadway, New York. 





‘“ OURAUD’s ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP, 

J it is well known, cures TAN, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, SALT RHEUM, BARBERS ITCH, 
CHAPS, CHAFES, TENDER FLESH, éc., besiies being 
the very best shaving compound ever invented. GOU- 
RAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE uproots bair from low fore- 
heads, upper lip, or any part of the body, safely and quick- 
ly —warranted. LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and cheeks. 
LILY WHITE, for flushed, red and Reated faces. HAIR 
DYE instantly converts red, gray or light hair to a beauti- 
ful black or brown, without staining the skin. HAIR 
RESTORATIVE for the hair to grow, and make stiff, wiry 
hair soft, glossy and silky. Found at Dr. GOURAUD’S 
old established Depot, No. 67 WALKER STREET, first 
store from Broadway; Mrs. HAYES, Brooklyn; CALLEN- 
DER, Philadelphia; BATES, No. 129 Washington street, 
Boston; IVES, Salem; GREEN, Worcester; and druggists 
generally. 





DITORIAL OPPORTUNITY.—A gentleman 

of acknowledged literary ability wishes to 
assume the editorship of a weekly or Sunday newspaper 
published in New York. For particulars apply by letter to 
J.5., at this office. 





HE BLEECKER GALLERY. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPES, 


Taken in a superior manner, corner of Broadway and 
Bleecker street, New York. 0000 





HE OLD STAR HOTEL, 
60 & 62 LisPENARD Sraegert. 

JOHN IRELAND. 
Chops, Steaks, Joints, Old Ales, &c. 


EAUTY.—The perfection of beauty, even in 
the most beautiful woman, is gained at her 
toilet. There the use of BURNEIT’s KALLISTON is indis- 
pensable. It eradicates all unsightly objests, such as tan, 
freckles aod pimples, and gives the complexion e clear a: d 
blooming apoesrance. For sale by ail the principal drng 
vietre 


rd oarte mare 


OLLOWAY’S OINT'MENT.—Tue Grear 

EXTERNAL ANTIDOTE.—When impurities in 
the blood are determined to the surface in the form of 
blotches, pustules, dry exfoliations, boil«, rashes, &c., this 
potent preparation is the only safe and radical remedy. 
Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and No. 244 Strand, London, and by all druggists, at 25 
cts., 6234 cts., and $1 per pot. 


HOICE O F GIFT s!i— 
Hereafter every purchaser, before purchasing 
his books, has his own 


CHIOCE OF GIFTS Ar RANNEY’S 
CHOICE OF GIFTS Af RANNEY’S 
CHOICE OF GIFTS AT RANNEY’S 
CHUICE OF GIFTS At RANNEY’'S 
CHOICE OF GIFTS AT RANNEY’S 
(>) OICE OF GIFTS AT RANNELY’S 
CHOICE OF GIFTS AT RANNEY’S 
CHOICE OF GIF.S AT RKANNEY’S 


GREAT AMERICAN GIFT BOOK HOUSE, 

No 293 Broapway, New York, 
where the Gifts, consisting of JEWELRY, & , AND VARY- 
IG IN VALUE FROM 75 CENTS TO TWO HUNDRED 
DOLLARS, are always on EXHIBITION, IN AMPLE SHOW 
CaSkEs. Our New Deseriptive Catalogue, containing a 
large variety of Books in every department of Scieuce and 
Literature (all of which are svid at regular publishers’ 
prices), and explaining OUR NEW AND ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM of allowing every purchaser HIS OWN CHOICE 


' 


HRONIC DISEASE.— MANKIND ARE 
sorely afflicted with chronic maladies; like 
the weevil in wheat, and the rot in the potato, it silently 
and insidiously consumes away and destroys thé vita 
principle of the bodies wherein it lurks. Scrofula, con 
sumption, bronchitis, fits, dyspepsia, rheumatism 
gout frequently become chronic, crippling the afflicted with 
pains, aches and infirmities that chain them to a life of 
misery and woe. Many who are now afflicted with chronies 
have inherited their maladies from theit parents; ofhers 
have contracted their chronics by exposure, indiscretions 
and bad treatment of other diseases. In Radway’s Reno- 
vating Resolvent, aided with the Ready Relief and Regu- 
lators, will be found an effectual cure. Under the health- 
ful influence of these remedies the w hole system becomes 
regenerated. At this season, when breakings ont, skin 
eruptions, pimples, blotches, sores and other evidences of 
impure blood appears, a few doses of Radway’s Renovating 
Resolvent should be taken; one or two days’ use of this 
pleasant purifier of the blood will remove all difficulties. 
Those afflicted with chronic diseases, either constitutiona 
or contracted, may rely upon a complete deliverance o 
their maladies, and their bodies restored to a sound and 





healthy condition by the R. R. Remedies. Principal office 
162 Fulton street. 000 
OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 


IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications, 
The terms are such that there can be no possibility of loss. 
Every Famity will be glad to obtain some of them. For 
particulars address FOWLER & WELLS, 
140-143 308 Broadway, New York. 


DELIGHTFUL SPOT.—The Atlantic Hotel 

Hoboken, now under the management o 
Messrs. Hart & Co, is the most eligible place within 
reach for New Yorkers, sither to board, or to gs ‘a 
bour in tle shete vardes 124-198 


epee ASTHMA.—The most severe case 
kK of this dreadful complaint have been cured by 
a few doses of Jonas Waircoms’s Remepy ror AsTuma, end 
2 no insiance has ‘ failed t) give tmmediate relief. See 
ad eortigeman’ 


” ISS-ME-QUICK., 

THE FAVORITE PERFUME, 
DISTILLED FROM FRAGRANT 
TULIPS. 

Kiss-Me-QUICK, 1H PERFUME, 
K1s8-M®-QUICK, THE SACHET. 
K1ss-ME-QUICK Soap. 

EUGENE DUPUY, Chemist and Family Druggist, 


133-146 609 Broadway, N. Y. 
ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 


manufactured vy the undersigned, which cannot be excelled 
in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
any trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade by 
138-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO.. No 11 Old Slip 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New York. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &o, 
128-179 





ETROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINES— 
All prices. 

Sewing Machines tor. .....ccccccccccces 000cgeeess mene 

Sewing Machines for...... 

Sewing Machines for 

Sewing Machines for. 





Sewing Machines for........ccesee0e o000ee aces cocsccoe OO 
Sewing Machines for............e00. épenedeon tes coscece 
Sewing Machines for..........c.eeseceseeseses . 59 


Cc. H. WOOSTER 
No. 535 Broadway. 


seeeeee 
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fp eee most useful and durable Trim 
ming ever invented, tor Skirts, Pantalettes, &c., 
TAUGHT BY MRS. PULLAN AND MISS HATTON, 
Also Crochet, Netting, Knitting, Embroidery and Point Lace. 
Materials for any sort of fancy work selected and sent to 
any port of the States, by MRS. PULLAN 
Epitkies oF THE WORKTABLE OF FRANK L&SLIB’S MAGAZINE, 
and of all the leading Eoglish Periodicals. 
Mks. PULLAN, iv reply to numerous inquiries, informs her 
readers that all her cottcn designs are worked exclusively 
with tne manufactures of Measrs. Waiter Evans & Co ’s 
Boar’s Head Cotton Manu‘acturers of Derby, England. 
They consist of Evans’s Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, for 
Crochet and Sewing; Colored Crocuet Cotton, warranted to 
wash; Patent Glacé Thread, for machine work; Royal Em- 
broidery, French Embroidery, Tatting, Knitting (colored 
and white); Mecklenburg and Moravian Threads. 





MAILLARD, 
CONFECTIONER 
and / 

MANUFACTURER OF CHOCOLATE, 
619 & 621 Broadway. 
Factory, 158 & 160 Mercer Street. 

Country Merchants will please to call and examine h 

Stock aod Prices before buying elsewhere 180-142 


HENRY 
WHOLESALE 





TWATER’S PATENT $15 anv $25 SEW- 
ING MACHINE received the First Pre- 
mium over Singer's and Wheeler & Wilson’s, at the State 
Fair, held at Buffalo, October 9th, 1457 
The Cheapest and Best SEWING MACHINE in the 
market. 
Office, 403 Broapway, New York. 
Send for descriptive Circular 
H. C. BURTMAN & ©O., 


136-139 Sole Agent for the United States 


LL OF WING’S CRACKERS ARE FA- 
RINA, and-nothing could be more delightful 
and healthful as an article of food. As Mr. Wing’s pame 
is stamped upon every true Farina Cracker ma e, be sure 
and purchase none for Farina but those having the name 
of A. WING stamped on each cracker. These may be proj 
cured of the best Family Grocers yenerally. 140-141 
ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES.— The 
great interest manifested by the public to procure more 
perfect security from Fire valuable papers, such as 
Bonds, Mortgages, Deeds, Notes and Hooks of Account, 
than the ordinary Safes hereiofore in use had afforded, in- 
duced the subscribers to dev te a large portion of their 
time and + ttention, during the seventeen past years, in 
making Im prov ements and di-coverie« tor this object; and 
they now beg leave to assure their vumerous friends and 
the public generally, that their efforts bave been crowned 
with complete success, and now oiler their 
IMPROV?D 


tor 


HERRING’S PATENT 
WORLD'S FAIR PREMIUM FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 
as the 


CHAMPION 5S. FE OF THE WORLD, 

having been awarved Medals ot both the 

Wortn’s F ux, Lonpen, 1851, anp in New Yor«, 1868, 
48 SUPERIOK TO ALL OTHERS, 

It is now undoubtedly eutitied to that appellation; and 

secured with HaALt’s | arent Powper Proor Locks (which 

were also awarded Medals as above), forms the most perfect 

Fire and Burglar-proof Sale ever olfered to the Publie 

The « sbseribers also mauufaciure all kinds of Boilerand 

Chilled Iron Bank Cheds avd Vaults, Vault Doors and 

Money Boxes, or Chests for Brokers, Jewellers and Private 

Families, for Plate, Diamonds and other Valuables. And 

iso Vatentees (by purchase) and Manufac'urers of 

JONES’ PATENT PERMUTATION BANK LOCK, 

SILAS C. HERRING & CO., 
Brow iway, New York. 


aie 





IN VEN ORS—PATENTS—PATENTEERS. 





OF GIFTS, and setting forth unequalled 


inducements to 





IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN. 
DIES, WINES, LIQUORS, &c., corner of Greenwich and 
Duane streets, New York. 


AGENTS, will be sent, 
plicativa. 


ow |i 


post paid, to any ind:vidaal, oa ap- | 
Address, ' 
iw 





A. RANNRY, Agent, No. 298 Broadway. | Kditors of 


ERSONS desiring to secure patents in the 
United States or Europe can receive full in- 
structions, free of charge, by addressing MUNN & OO. 
the Seientijie American, New York City. 187-140 
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174 ___PRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. [Avouse 14, 1868, 
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Domestic Buiss.—Wirt or Your Bussum—* Oh, I don’t wart to wnterrupt you, dear. Lanptorv—“ That a strange fish? Why, my son caught one like that yesterday in our pond.” 
I only want some money for baby’s socks—and to know whether you will have the mutton cold or 




















: 
| hashed.” 
i 
. WHEELER & WILSON’S AMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. OR BRIDGEPORT—CHEAP FARE—FIF- 
Hh EWING MACHINES, Firreen and Firry Doiiars NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES. TY CENTS. 
' 343 Broapway, New York, SEWING MACHINES. HE BEST TONED REED INSTRUMENTS For Bridgeport every tanteg, Wednesday and Friday, at 
it Received the highest Premiums awarded in 1857 by the The Fifteen Doilar Sewing Machine is the best cheap in the world. Price, from to $200. 12 o’clock, noon, from pier 24 East River, the steamer 
j American Institute, New York; Maryland Institute, Balti- | machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteen minutes only ° THE CELEBRATED ORG. nye BRIDG =] Ca It. Weeks. 
more, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illinois and Michigan | required to learn to operate upon it. The Fifty Dollar | With two banks of Keys, five seta of Reeds, eight Stops CHEAP ‘ARE—TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
' State Fairs. | Machine is warranted to excel all other family ss ~ ent fo — $350. am aa = oe ee a J by’ pace, Sete 
: Send i itori nti machines. W ne t ‘oduce its us ce ulars sent by mail. dress D from 
i med = po hy of the i oa | a 0. W. THOMAS tO. 480 Wend ~ed NY. GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 87 Fulton st., New York Olty > East pe 5 siteamer CATALINE. : or further infor- 
! ; Agen 134-146 | 129-14) mation inquire at No. kman street. 
) | —_—- enclinennadinavesse 134-141 G. W. CORLIES, Agent. 
|| . Mi A iT i mk —— a | GURNEY’S 
\ ATT | WV SS ‘ PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AVAL VL wt | i OT SS ty ry Nil bee PALACE OF ART. 
TTI | tit ? “SS ISSISRE WII titi ti |; No connection with any otter establishment in the 
| 28 140 No, 849 Broadway, New York. 
| REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
i PHOTOGRAPHS, 
| DAGUERREOTYPES, 


A 
686 & 687 Broapway, opposrrs Mrrroroutan Hors, 


ODEL BILLIARD TAULES and Comsr- 

NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 13560.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
2ossess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. Ail orders to be addreaned to 


PHELAN, 
§a'esrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 

















THE WORLD’S LAST AND GREATEST WONDER |! 
KIRT WITHOUT A STIICH!! 
No Wear Ovt!! No Tear Ovr!! 
THE CELEBRATED 
PATENT 


PRINCESS ROYAL 
LOOPED EXTENSION 
BRIDAL SKIRT, 

For the first time before the public—its 

SUCCESS UNPARALLELED !! 
Lapres BY HunprEps abandoning the old style of skirt-rig- 
ging 50 one to the wearer, irom the continual tearing 
and wearing loose from the Hoops. ‘his unique and grace- 
ful article, which tor 


ee DURABILITY 





AND CHEAPNESS, 


THE 
WORLD IS CHALLENGED |! 

Can, in a moment of time, by the drawing of a string, be 
— —7 aa, be peace to suit | member of the 

. family, and in the same short space restore it to its original 
A FINE DISPOSITION fees, thes making an ADJUSTABLE SKIRT, with a aoe ys a 
ple, self-explanatory and highly approved Bustzs, free from 
ail intricate or unnecessary trappings—making at once a 

PATENT ADJUSTABLE SKIRT, 





AFFECTIONATE HusBanD—‘‘ Come, Polly, if 1 am a little irritable, it's over in a minute ! !"” 





WITH 
PRSRTESE My BSE My M RS. MEARS’S FRENCH YSTIC HALL SEMINARY.—The next Col- A NEW AND ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE! 

‘ e 5355 Be PEPE AND | legiate Yeas will commence September 8th. | The Brmat Sximr has received from its wearers com- 
GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK] ENGLISH BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for Young La- | A Gymnasium, Horseback Riding, Ovtssming in the Mystic | mendations in praise of the Skirt of no ordinary character. 
WORTH FROM 25 CTS. TO $100. dies, Nos. 32 and 30 West Fifteenth street, below Fifth | River (salt), &c.,are enjoyed. Conditions of entrance may The ~~ being made by — ge each is a perfect model 

Our new descriptive catalogue of sixty octavo pages em- | #venue, reopens on THURSDAY, September 9. be known from the Catalogue, and Young Ladies will be os able — same mou! _* This Skirt, a a'l its new 
braces a larger collection and better variety of Standard, Mrs. M. will be at home to receive parents and guardians | received until vacancies are filled. or v aad ae 1s Bold AT a of the old style 

Historical, Bi hical and Miscellaneous Books than that | Who may wish to confer with her, on and after Sept. 1. MRS. T. P. SMITH, Principal. of sew — _ ey = put up -" . = boxes, and 

of any other ling establishment in the country ; 140-145 | West Medford, Mass., near Bos ton. ee en ieee ae 

also contains greater inducements than ever before offered, | __ ine unless boozing the — mark. Price $15 to 9 po 
mailed free toany address. Send for a catalogue. ———— y woh H. REED & 


ogu Ww 
D. W. Evans EVANS & CO., Publishers, Manufac * 
_ Iw. 1 No. 677 Broadway, New York City. Sole Manufacturers, New York. 


‘ 


Mrractz or Honesty.—At a 


party one evening several con- . 
tested the honcr of having done = pce cmcrning » A = 
, 


the most extraordinary thing ; CRYSTAL PALACE 











R. S. WALKER, 








EMPIRE and a reverend gentleman was . : 
FLAG AND BANNER appointed the sole judge of their Goods received on and after September 7th. 
MANUFACTURER, respective pretensions. 


NO. 99 MOTT STREET, 
Five doors North of New Canal street, New York. 


T. E. Walker is my only authorized Agent. 
140-147 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER | 
FLOWERS, 


THE SWEETEST AND REALLY THE MOST PERFECT 


One of them produced his|/-yy © FAM IL4I8B 8B 
tailor’s bill with a receipt attached 1 —— 

to it. A buzz went through the SOAP AND CANDLES. 

room that this could not be out- J. C. HULL & SONS, 

done, when— 108, 110, awp 112 Curr Srreet, New Yorx, 


Manuf 
A second proved that he had éXTRA FAMILY axp PALE SOAPS. 
arrested his tailor for money lent 


Also, 
to him. FANCY anp TOILET SOAPS 
“The palm is his,” was the OF EVERY STYLE, PERFUME AND COLOR. 


> rs Also, 
general cry, when a third put in PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 








BEAUTIFIER IN NATURE. = . P | 
This admira\le preparation of Elder Flowers is very fra- = SS : iW | 


\ 
grant as a perfume. Elder Flowers have, from the earliest f 


\' I) | Wii WI|| his claim : 





ages, been esteemed as a mild and harmless, yet moat = AO 5 : ; 

rfect Beautifier of the Skin. Tan, Sun-burn, Freckles, - =; =“ — ‘141 | ef i or the Bath, Toilet, and for Children 
Redness, &c., it will speedily and completely remove. = : Sw YT | r Gentlemen, said he, «J pe best Soap in use for 

Campren.—It » singularly Danetietes and perfectly inno J - Sy \\| il Wii i } cannot boast of the feats of either CHAPPED HANDS. 
cuous, even to the youngest infant. —= ~ = \ = pi) oie Golteasell tess of exataas 

Saavine.—It is valuable beyond anything, annihilating — —_ — —— : of my predecessors, but I have | 


= WTR returned to the owners two/| ~ 
: umbrellas that they left at my §3‘NGER’S SEWING an oe 

house.” . popularity of ese machines may y be 
" ” in Lerstood when the fact is known that an fornale 
: I}l hear no more, cried the “stor can earn with one of them, in 

astonished arbiter, “this is the ONE THOUEAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

very ne plus ultra of honesty and to every tailor, seamstress, epee and each larg 

unheard-of deeds; it is an act of —_—- the country, one of these mac would be ia- 

virtue of ee a knew | 1. M. GINGER & Co.’s Gasette, a beautiful illustrate 

g any person ca ie: @ prize | paper, is just published. It explains particulars about 
VEGETABLES, POULTRY, EGGS and PORK to this Hotel. i “a img machines. pi 2 


: al 
i ” It will be gratis to all who apply i 
The Cows feed in winter on the best of Hay and Meal, in An Assautt anv Batrery Scens.—Razon Man—‘‘ Wouldn't ™ YOUFS, Sir. or it by letter or . r 
summer on rich Pastures and Mea! only. 186-148 you like to buy a razor of me for five shillings ?’’ oo 6d ML ER, & CO., 458 Broadway, New Yor k - 


every pimple and all roughness, rendering the skin soft and 
firm, preparing it so completely for the razor. 

Famity Lomion.—Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers wil! 
be found beyond all praise, and needs only a trial to be 
approved. EUGENE DUPUY, Family Chemist, 

33-146 609 Broadway, N. Y. 








STOR HOUSE, NEW YORK.—All the | 
Mix used here comes from a farm carried | 
on for the sole and express purpose of furnishing MILK, 














